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SUMMER  QUARTER 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


JUNE  17— AUGUST  24     **"" 

1940 


FIRST  TERM  SECOND  TERM 

June  17— July  20  July  22— August  24 


Plan  Your  Vacation  Now 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  a  respite  from  routine  promotes 
efficiency  and  is  essential  to  health  and  happiness.  Perhaps  even 
now  you  are  asking  yourself,  "How  can  I  spend  the  summer  so 
that  it  will  prove  profitable  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  a  much 
needed  rest  and  vacation?"    Here  is  your  answer: 

You  will  find  Mary  Washington  College  a  most  de- 
lightful place  to  spend  the  summer.  The  location  and 
climate  are  ideal.  The  college  offers  superior  accommoda- 
tions, broad  cultural  and  educational  advantages,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  recreational  facilities,  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  average  vacation.  A  friendly  atmosphere  pervades 
the  campus  and  entire  community,  adding  much  to  the 
happiness  and  contentment  of  the  student  body. 


Why  Wait  Until  September  To  Enter  College? 


The  custom  of  waiting  until  September  following  graduation 
from  high  school  to  enter  college  not  only  is  unjustifiable  but,  in 
many  cases,  unwise.  Every  advantage  to  entering  college  in  Sep- 
tember can  be  had  by  the  student  entering  in  June,  with  many 
additional   advantages,   including  economy   in   time   and   money. 

Why  not  attend  summer  school  and  graduate  from  college  in 
three  years  instead  of  four?  It  is  very  simple.  The  only  thing 
necessary  is  to  attend  three  summer  sessions  of  ten  weeks  each  and 
three  general  sessions.     More  and  more  students  are  doing  this. 

The  summer  session  not  only  is  the  shortest  quarter  of  the 
year,  but  also  the  least  expensive.  As  stated,  this  quarter  is  only 
ten  weeks  in  length  but  carries  the  same  credit  as  any  other  quarter 
due  to  the  fact  that  classes  meet  six  days  a  week.  Furthermore,  the 
summer  school  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  weeks  each,  and  a 
student  may  attend  and  receive  credit  for  either  one  or  both  terms. 
There  is  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  between  the  close  of  the  summer 
session  and  the,  beginning  of  the  fall  quarter. 

In  addition  to  the  economy  in  time  and  cost,  students  have 
a  wider  choice  of  rooms,  less  congestion,  and  more  opportunities 
for  recreation.  Summer  is  also  an  excellent  time  to  make  adjust- 
ments and  become  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  faculty  and 
student  body.  If  every  new  student  planning  to  enter  college  in 
the  fall  could  attend  at  least  a  part  of  the  summer  session,  she  would 
have  few,  if  any,  adjustments  to  make  at  the  beginning  of  the 
general  session,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  her  work  benefits 
greatly  thereby. 

Furthermore,  even  if  she  does  not  desire  to  reduce  the  time 
required  for  graduation,  it  may  be  of  untold  benefit  to  her  to  have 
extra  credits  to  apply  in  case  of  failure  or  loss  of  time  due  to  illness 
or  other  emergency.  The  summer  quarter  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  year  and  work  completed  during  this  quarter  carries  full 
credit  toward  degree  or  diploma. 


Radio  Broadcasting  Workshop 

The  importance  of  radio  as  an  educational  and  socializing 
agency  is  generally  recognized  today.  With  the  development  of 
community  broadcasting  stations,  opportunities  in  the  field  of  radio 
have  increased  tremendously. 

Aside  from  the  vocational  aspects,  there  is  a  decided  interest 
in  the  development  of  a  good  radio  "presence"  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators, civic  and  club  leaders,  and  interested  people  in  general. 
In  fact,  the  wide  use  of  radio  for  education,  entertainment,  and 
advertisement  today  makes  a  pleasing  radio  presence  and  voice 
highly  important  and  almost  a  vital  necessity.  Courses  in  public 
speaking  alone  are  not  sufficient  for  modern  needs. 

In  establishing  a  radio  broadcasting  workshop,  Mary  Wash- 
ington College  is  endeavoring  to  meet  this  demand  for  a  worth- 
while service  to  that  ever  increasing  number  of  young  people  and 
adults  who  are  interested  in  radio  either  as  a  vocation  or  an  avoca- 
tion. Complete  broadcasting  studios  and  a  control  room  with  the 
most  modern  and  complete  equipment  have  been  installed  in 
George  Washington  Hall.  There  is  a  direct  wire  to  Station  WFVA, 
and  the  radio  control  room  is  also  wired  to  the  stage  of  the  audi- 
torium, to  the  roof  garden,  and  to  the  ballroom  in  George  Wash- 
ington Hall.  Opportunities  are  thus  provided  for  audience  reac- 
tion to  programs  that  are  broadcast  and  for  radio  and  broadcasting 
experiences  of  many  different  types. 

Studio  conditions  at  the  college  are  similar  to  those  of  a  typical 
broadcasting  station,  so  that  every  phase  of  radio  work  from  con- 
trol room  monitoring  and  operation,  to  dramatic,  speech,  and 
musical  work  before  the  microphone,  will  be  studied  and  experi- 
enced. The  latest  type  of  recording  mechanisms  enable  the  pros- 
pective speaker  or  artist  to  hear  himself  just  as  others  hear  him, 
and  also  to  study  in  detail  the  effect  of  the  program  that  has  just 
been  rehearsed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of 
a  pleasing  and  effective  radio  speaking  voice,  as  well  as  experience 
in  many  other  types  of  radio  work. 

Courses  in  radio  broadcasting  are  listed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dramatic  Arts  and  Speech,  pp.  43,  44. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education 


The  State  Board  of  Education  is  the  governing  body  of  the 
college,  and  consists  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Hon.  J.  Sinclair  Brown,  President Salem 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Pollard Petersburg 

Supt.  Joseph  H.  Saunders Newport  News 

Hon.  Virginius  R.  Shackelford Orange 

Judge  Rose  MacDonald Berryville 

Supt.  Blake  T.  Newton Hague 

Hon.  W.  N.  Neff Abingdon 

Dr.  Sidney  B.  Hall,  Secretary Richmond 

(State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction) 


Officers  of  Administration  and  Assistants 


Office  of  the  President 

Morgan  L.  Combs,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D President 

Hazel  Allen,  B.S Secretary 

Bessie  Leonard,  B.S Clerk 

Office  of  the  Dean 

Edward  Alvey,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean  of  College 

Virginia  Dickinson,  B.S Secretary 

Student  Resident  Department 

Mrs.  Charles  Lake  Bushnell,  B.A Dean  of  Women 

Lillie  S.  Turman,  B.S Dean  of  Freshmen 

Mitchell  F.  Luck,  B.S Secretary  to  Dean  of  Women 

Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Miller Hostess 

Mrs.  J.  Edward  Tylor Hostess 

Mrs.  Josephine  R.  Humphreys Hostess 

Thelma  May  Hall,  B.S.,  M.A Hostess 

Home  Management  House 


8  Mary  Washington  College 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 

Edgar  E.  Woodward,  B.S Treasurer 

Leon  Ferneyhough Asst.  Treasurer 

Garolease  Pollard,  B.S Chief  Clerk 

Margaret  Gallahan Clerk 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

Nannie  Mae  M.  Williams,  B.S Registrar 

Irene  Lundy,  B.S Asst.  Registrar 

Pauline  Graves Stenographer 

Infirmary 

Mildred  E.  Scott,  B.S.,  M.D Resident  Physician 

Thomas  Wheeldon,  M.A.,  M.D.  Consultant  Orthopaedic  Surgeon 

Elizabeth  Trible,  R.N .....Resident  Nurse 

Bessie  T.  Olive,  R.N Asst.  Resident  Nurse 

Library 

Margaret  D.  Calhoun,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  M.A Librarian 

George  D.  Smith,  A.B.,  M.S Librarian  and  Cataloguer 

William  E.  Hemphill,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Archivist 

Dining  Halls 

Dalia  L.  Ruff Director  of  Dining  Halls 

Mary  Alice  Turman,  B.S Dietitian 

Eula  Porter  Robins,  B.S.,  A.M Manager  of  Tea  Room 

and  Dietitian 

Personnel  Department 
Eileen  Kramer  Dodd,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director 

Alumnae 
Lillie  S.  Turman,  B.S Secretary 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

Eugene  Curtis JSupt.  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  Engineer 

Lillie  S.  Turman,  B.S Director  of  Dormitories 

Thomas  J.  Honaker Manager  of  College  Store 

Homozelle    Montgomery Postmistress 

Blanche  D.  Taylor Superintendent  of  Laundry 

R.  E.  Humphries Night  Watchman 

Clifford  Reeves Police  Officer 


The  Faculty 


Morgan  L.  Combs,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D President 

A.B.,  University  of  Richmond;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ed.M.,  and 
Ed.D.,    Harvard    University;    Student,    University   of    Berlin. 

Edward  Alvey,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean  and  Professor 

of  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 

James  G.  Alexander,  B.S.,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Science 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 

George  Warren  Arms,  A.B.,  Ph.D Assistant 

Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Princeton  University;  Ph.  D.,  New  York  University;  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich  and  University  of  Munich. 

Elizabeth  W.  Baker,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  George  Peabody  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  Graduate 
Student,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College. 

Mary  G.  Baker,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Assistant 

Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  and  Ed.D.,  New  York  University;  Student,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Richard  H.  Bauer,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant 

Professor  of  History 
Ph.B.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Student,  Luther  Institute. 

Mildred  MgMurtry  Bolling,  A.B.,  A.M -Associate  Professor 

of  Languages 

A.B.,  Colorado  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri;  Advanced  Study, 
Paris;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago  and  University  of 
Colorado. 

William  Brennand Instructor  in  Violoncello  and  Contrabas 

Pupil  of  Joseph  Emonts;  First  'Cellist,  National  Symphony  Orchestra; 
Member  Pro  Musica  Quartette. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lake  Bushnell,  B.A Dean  of  Women 

B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University. 

Margaret  D.  Calhoun,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  M.A ..Librarian  and 

Instructor  in  Library  Science 

A.B.,  Birmingham-Southern  College;  B.L.S.,  Columbia  University,  School 
of  Library  Science ;  M. A.,  George  Peabody  College. 

Hobart  G.  Carter,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 
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Robert  F.  Caverlee,  A.B.,  Th.B.,  Th.M.,  D.D Instructor  in 

Biblical  Literature 

A.B.,  University  of  Richmond;  Th.B.,  and  Th.M.,  Southern  Theological 
Seminary;  D.D.,  University  of  Richmond. 

Marion  K.  Chauncey,  B.M.,  M.A., Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Graduate,  Georgia  State  Woman's  College;  B.M.,  Degree  and  Violin 
Diploma,  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music;  Student  of  Cesar  Thompson — 
Belgian  virtuoso,  W.  Grant  Egbert,  and  Jean  Pulikowski  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory;  M.A.,  Degree  and  Supervisor  of  Public  School 
Music  Diploma,  Columbia  University. 

Roy  Seldon  Cook,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Science 

B.S.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 

Oscar  Haddon  Darter,  AB..,  A.M Professor  of  History 

and  Social  Science 

A.B.,  State  Teachers  College,  Ada,  Okla. ;  A.M.,  Columbia  University; 
Graduate  Student,  George  Washington  University,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Peabody  College ;  Travel  and  Study  in  Europe. 

Richard  Beale  Davis,  BA..,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor 

of  English 
B.A.,  Randolph-Macon  College;  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 

Eileen  Kramer  Dodd,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of 

Education  and  Psychology 

Ph.B.,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  New  York  University; 
Graduate  Study,  Lehigh  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
University  of  California. 

James  Harvey  Dodd,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Professor  of 

Commercial  Education 

Graduate,  Accounting  and  Business  Administration,  Bowling  Green  Busi- 
ness University;  A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  Teachers  College;  A.M.,  and 
Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College;  Student,  Vanderbilt  University  and 
Northwestern  University. 

Dorothy  Duggan,  B.S.,  M.A Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  in  Fine  Arts,  Peabody  College; 
Travel  and  Study  in  Europe;  Student,  Arts  Students'  League,  New 
York  City  and  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Eva  Taylor  Eppes,  B.S.,  M.A Associate  Professor  of  Music 

and  Voice 

Graduate  in  Piano  and  Harmony,  Southern  College,  Petersburg,  Va. ; 
Graduate,  Cornell  University  Music  Department;  Voice,  Jean  Trigg, 
Richmond,  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  Boston,  Edouard  Albion,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Isadore  Luckstone,  New  York,  Arthur  Fickenscher,  University 
of  Virginia;  B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Ronald  W.  Faulkner,  A.B.,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  and  A.M.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education;  Institute  of  Music, 
New  York  City. 
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Lillias  D.  Francis,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor 

of  Home  Economics  and  Dietetics 

B.A.,  and  M.A.,  University  of  California;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Student, 
Pratt  Institute  and  Columbia  University. 

E.  Boyd  Graves,  A.B.,  A.M Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  and  A.M.,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Thelma  May  Hall,  B.S.,  M.A Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Southern  College;  M.A.,  University  of  California;  Student,  Winthrop 
College  and  Columbia  University. 

William  N.  Hamlet,  G.E Professor  of  Mathematics 

C.E.,  Virginia  Military  Institute;  Special  courses  in  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  Cornell  University;  Special  course  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Supervision,  Columbia  University. 

J.  Marshall  Hanna,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant 

Professor  of  Commercial  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University. 

Sallie  Baird  Harrison,  B.S.,  M.S., Assistant  Professor  and 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching  in  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

William  Edwin  Hemphill,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Instructor 

in  History 

BA.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  MA.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

Ralph  Hersh Instructor  in  Violin  and  Viola 

Pupil  of  Edward  Dethier;  First  Viola,  National  Symphony  Orchestral- 
Member  Pro  Musica  Quartette. 

Lyle  S.  Hiatt,  B.S.,  B.A Instructor  in  Commercial  Education 

B.S.,  and  B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Florida  and  Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Levin  Houston,  III,  B.A Instructor  in  Piano 

B.A.,  Virginia  Military  Institute;  Graduate  Student,  Washington  and  Lee 
University;  Pupil  of  Thorvald  Otterstrom,  Hans  Barth,  Guy  Maier, 
Quincy  Cole,  and  Harold  Genther;  Composer  of  distinction,  Soloist. 

Hugo  Iltis,  Ph.D Professor  of  Biology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Prague;  Student,  University  of  Zurich. 

Richard  M.  Kirby,  A.B.,  A.M Associate  Professor  of 

Commercial  Education 

A.B.,  Berea  College;  A.M.,  Ohio-State  University;  Graduate  Student, 
Harvard  University  and  University  of  Chicago. 

Almont  Lindsey,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

History  and  Social  Science 
B.S.,  Knox  College;  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 
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Louis  Glenn  Locke,  B.A.,  M.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Assistant 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Bridgewater  College;  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  A.M., 
and  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 

Mary  E.  MgKenzie,  A.B.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Graduate  Student, 
George  Washington  University. 

Charles  K.  Martin,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  University  of 
Missouri;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

Annabel  L.  Merrill,  B.S.,  M.S Instructor  in  Dietetics  and 

Home  Economics 

B.S.,  and  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Student,  Southwestern  College, 
Winfield,  Kansas. 

Sylvia  Meyer,  B.S.,  B.M Instructor  in  Harp 

B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  B.M.,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music; 
First  Harpist,  National  Symphony  Orchestra;  Pupil  of  Carlos  Salzedo. 

Fred  Earle  Miller,  A.B.,  M.A Instructor  in  Commercial 

Education 
A.B.,  and  M.A.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education. 

Frances  Ramey  Mooney,  B.S.,  M.A Associate  Professor  of 

Social  Science 

B.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College;  Graduate 
Student,  Clark  University,  Columbia  University,  George  Washington 
University,  University  of  Southern  California,  University  of  Chicago, 
and  University  of  California. 

Constance  Moore Instructor  in  Riding 

Owner  and  Director,  Pastime  Riding  Academy. 

Charles  George  Gordon  Moss,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor 

of  History 
B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

Earl  G.  Nicks,  A.B.,  M.A Instructor  in  Commercial  Education 

A.B.,  and  M.A.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education. 

Alan  Stanley  Peirce,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor 

of  Science 
A.B.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Tom  Ford  Pitts,  B.S.,  M.A Instructor  in 

Commercial  Education 
B.S.,  Centenary  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

Herman  R.  Reichenbach,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

University  of  Berlin;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Freiburg. 

Paul  John  Ritter,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Instructor  in 

Dramatic  Arts  and  Speech 

A.B.,  University  of  California;  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern 
California. 
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J.  Kenneth  Roach,  A.B.,  M.A Instructor  in 

Commercial  Education 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Student,  Roanoke 
College,  and  Cornell  University. 

Eula  Porter  Robins,  B.S.,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of 

Institutional  Economics 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Radford;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago; 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago. 

Sarah  S.  Rogers,  B.S.,  M.A Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical 

Education 

Student,  Westhampton  College;  Graduate,  Sargent  School;  B.S.,  College 
of  William  and  Mary;  M.A.,  George  Washington  University. 

Vera  Neely  Ross,  B.M Instructor  in  Voice 

B.M.,  University  of  Kansas;  Fellowship  Juilliard  Musical  Foundation; 
Graduate  School,  New  York;  Pupil  Madame  Choen-Rene,  Walter 
Golde,  and  Oscar  Seagle;  Soloist,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ruth  S.  Rucker,  B.S.,  M.A Instructor  in  Commercial  Education 

B.S.,  and  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri;  Orton  Rice  Business  School. 

Emil  R.  Sghnellogk Instructor  in  Art 

Student,  Art  Student's  League  under  Robert  Henri  and  George  Luks; 
Woodstock  Art  Colony,  New  York. 

Helen  H.  Sghultz,  B.S.,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Special  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Tennessee,  Howard 
College,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  University  of  Colorado;  B.S.,  and  A.M., 
George  Peabody  College;  Research  Marine  Biological  Station,  Woods 
Hole,  Mass. 

Mildred  Esther  Scott,  B.S.,  M.D Resident  Physician  and 

Instructor  in  Hygiene 

B.S.,  and  M.D.,  University  of  Kansas;  Staff,  Kansas  State  Hospital; 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Troy,  New  York. 

Mollie  B.  Scott,  M.D Instructor  in  Health  Education 

M.D.,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgery,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

George  Earlie  Shankle,  A.B.,  B.A.,  M.O.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  M.O.,  Union  University,  Jackson,  Tenn. ;  B.A.,  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College. 

Caroline  Baytop  Sinclair,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Grad- 
uate Student,  University  of  Wisconsin  and  George  Peabody  College; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University. 

George  Donald  Smith,  A.B.,  M.S., Associate  Professor 

of  Library  Science 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  M.S.,  Columbia  University;  Graduate  Student  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 
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Mildred  Spiesman,  B.A.,  M.A Instructor  in  Health 

and  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Student,  New 
York  University. 

Mildred  P.  Stewart,  B.S.,  M.A Associate  Professor  of  Health 

and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

Lola  Minigh  Tompkins,  A.B.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of 

Commercial  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Diploma,  Gregg  College,  Chicago;  M.A., 
New  York  University. 

Elizabeth  Trible,  R.N Jfurse  and  Instructor  in  Home  Nursing 

Mary  Washington  College;  Stuart  Circle  Hospital,  School  of  Nursing, 
Richmond ;  Student,  School  of  Nursing,  Columbia  University. 

Arthur  L.  Vogelbagk,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor 

of  English 

Ph.B.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Arthur  L.  Walker,  B.S.,  A.M Instructor  in  Commercial 

Education 

B.S.,  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College;  A.M.,  Colorado  State  College 
of  Education;  East  Texas  State  Teachers  College;  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College;  Graduate  Study,  University  of  Southern 
California. 

Harold  Weiss,  A.B.,  A.M Instructor  in  Dramatic  Arts 

A.B.,  and  A.M.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education;  Graduate  Student, 
George  Washington  University. 

James  Edwin  Whitesell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor 

of  English 
A.B.,  Randolph  Macon  College;  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 

Donald  Ransom  Whitney,  A.B.,  A.M Instructor  in 

Mathematics 
A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  Princeton  University. 

Gatesby  Woodford  Willis,  B.A.,  Ed.M Associate  Professor 

of  Languages 
B.A.,  University  of  Richmond;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University. 

Nora  G.  Willis Instructor  in  Instrumental  Music 

Graduate  of  Piano,  Harmony,  and  Theory  of  Music,  Fredericksburg 
College;  Pupil  of  Jacob  Reinhardt,  Richmond;  Student,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Summer  work,  West  Chester  Pa.;  Beechwood  School,  Jenkin- 
town,  Pa.,  and  Hans  Barth,  N.Y.;  Pupil,  Jean  Trigg,  Richmond. 

Walter  Jorgensen  Young,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.A. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

A.B.,  University  of  Richmond;  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 
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Demonstration  and  Student  Teaching 

Edward  Alvey,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean  of  College  and 

Director  of  Teacher-Training 

Fredericksburg  Public  Schools 

Guy  H.  Brown,  A.B Superintendent  of  City  Schools 

A.B.,  Roanoke  College ;  Graduate  Study,  University  of  Virginia. 

Gladys  Marian  Alrigh,  B.A.,  M.A Supervisor 

B.A.,  and  M.A.,  Stetson  University. 

Virginia  Sgaggs  Blake . Supervisor 

Forebel  Institute,  Washington;  George  Washington  University. 

Laura  Boyd  Boteler Supervisor 

Farmville  State  Teachers  College;  College  of  William  and  Mary;  Summer 
Schools,  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Colorado,  and  University  of 
Virginia. 

Edith  Graham  Boulware,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College;  Graduate  Study,  New  York  School  of 
Interior  Decoration. 

Elizabeth  Faulkner  Brent,  B.A Supervisor 

B.S.,  Hollins  College;  Professional  Study,  Mary  Washington  College; 
Graduate  Study,  Columbia  University. 

Clifton  Elmo  Brown,  B.A Supervisor 

B.A.,  Marray  State  College,  Kentucky;  Study,  Bowling  Green  College  of 
Commerce;  Graduate  Study,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Elizabeth  Stone  Courtney Supervisor 

University  of  Virginia;  Columbia  University;  Mary  Washington  College. 

Carolyn  Dalton  Dickenson,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College. 

Emma  Owens  Euliss,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College;  Farmville  State  Teachers  College. 

Mary  Virginia  Frazier,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College;  Study,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

Estelle  Lee  Golden,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College;  Graduate  Study,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 

Mary  Virginia  Gouldman,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  Professional  Study,  Mary  Washington 
College. 

Earl  Frank  Griswold,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Professional  Study, 
Radford  State  Teachers  College. 

Kathryn  Estelle  Jones,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College;  Professional  Study,  Mary  Washington 
College. 
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Kate  Judy  Keckler,  A.B Supervisor 

A.B.,  Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Professional  Study,  Mary  Wash- 
ington College. 

Mabel  Virginia  King,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College. 

Charles  Gilbert  Latham,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Ithaca  College,  New  York;  Lenoir  Rhyne,  North  Carolina;  Gradu- 
ate Study,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Frances  Josephine  Liebenow,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College. 

Mary  Wilkins  Mapp Supervisor 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College ;  Madison  College. 

Mary  Jane  MgEnally,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Helen  Hamilton  MgKenney,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College;  Professional  Study,  Mary  Washington 
College. 

Genevieve   Mosley,   B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Farmville  State  Teachers  College. 

Ethel  Hester  Nash,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College;  Study,  University  of  Virginia. 

Robert  Bruce  Neill,  B.S.,  M.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  Professional  Study,  Mary 
Washington  College ;  Graduate  Study,  University  of  Virginia. 

Anne  Marye  Owen,  A.B Supervisor 

A.B.,  Flora  McDonald  College;  Study,  College  of  William  and  Mary; 
Professional  Study,  University  of  Virginia;  Graduate  Study,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Benedict  Plotnicki,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  George  Washington  University. 

Helen  Rennolds  Reamy,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College;  Graduate  Study,  Columbia  University. 

Frances  Crafton  Smith,  B.S.,  M.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  University  of  Richmond;  M.S.,  University  of  Virginia. 

Edwin   Visser , Supervisor 

University  of  London;  University  of  Paris. 

Catherine  McIver  Wade,  B.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  University  of  Virginia;  Study,  University  of  Richmond;  Professional 
Study,  Mary  Washington  College  and  Radford  State  Teachers  College. 

Virginia  Evelyn  Weeks,  A.B Supervisor 

A.B.,  Bowling  Green  College  of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

Kathleen  Wiedman  Wilson,  B.S.,  M.S Supervisor 

B.S.,  Roanoke  College;  B.S.  and  M.S.,  Richmond  Professional  Institute. 


General  Information 


History  of  the  College 

Mary  Washington  College  is  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of 
higher  education  maintained  and  directed  by  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  is  the  largest  college  for  women  in  the  State. 

It  was  established  on  March  14,  1908,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature as  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Women.  In 
1916,  the  industrial  feature  was  discontinued,  and  the  institution 
began  conferring  standard  degrees  in  education.  In  January, 
1924,  the  name  was  changed  to  State  Teachers  College. 

In  1935,  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  in  liberal  arts  as 
well  as  in  professional,  vocational,  and  technical  fields,  was  granted. 
As  a  result,  the  institution  became  a  State  College  for  Women. 

In  1938,  the  title  State  Teachers  College  was  dropped,  and 
the  name  changed  to  Mary  Washington  College  by  the  State 
Legislature,  in  recognition  of  the  type  of  service  the  institution 
had  been  rendering  for  several  years,  and  to  honor  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  George  Washington,  whose  life  was  closely  associated 
with  Fredericksburg  and  community.  Her  home  and  tomb,  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  and  the  boyhood  home  of  her  illustrious 
son  are  in  full  view  of  the  college  campus. 

No  more  appropriate  name  could  have  been  given  a  woman's 
college,  and  it  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  young  womanhood 
and  a  standard  of  excellence  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

Purpose 

The  summer  quarter  is  open  to  men  and  women.  The  courses 
are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  service;  of  students 
who  desire  to  take  work  in  the  summer  in  order  to  shorten  the 
period  required  for  diploma  or  degree  or  to  make  up  some  required 
work;  as  well  as  for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  men  and  women 
in  all  professions  and  vocations  who  desire  a  better  understanding 
of  the  scientific,  economic,  and  educational  problems  of  the  day, 
and  find  summer  the  most  convenient  time  to  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge. This  provides  a  means  for  the  most  effective  use  of  leisure 
time  and  energy. 
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Scope 

The  college  offers  the  general  courses  found  in  all  standard 
colleges,  and  numerous  professional  courses  in  Education.  Special 
curricular  courses  based  on  the  revised  courses  of  study  and  de- 
signed especially  for  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  who  are 
working  under  the  revised  Virginia  State  Curricular  Program  are 
also  offered. 

In  addition  to  professional  training,  the  college  offers  numer- 
ous liberal  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the  so-called 
special  fields  such  as  commercial  education,  dietetics  and  home 
economics,  physical  and  health  education,  music,  art,  laboratory 
technique,  pre-nursing,  and  other  pre-professional  and  foundation 
courses,  such  as  pre-law,  pre-medicine,  pre-journalism,  etc. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  large  number  of  courses  offered  on 
the  term  basis.  This  arrangement  makes  special  appeal  to  those 
who  find  it  desirable  to  spend  a  short  time  in  study  during  the 
summer  but  do  not  wish  to  remain  for  the  full  quarter,  since  it 
enables  them  to  complete  a  full  quarter's  work  in  two  or  more 
courses  during  the  term  of  five  weeks. 

Organization 

As  heretofore,  and  in  keeping  with  the  practices  of  some  of 
the  foremost  colleges  of  the  country,  both  terms  of  the  summer 
quarter  are  operated  on  the  basis  of  six  days  a  week.  While  this 
reduces  the  total  time  to  ten  weeks,  the  number  of  actual  teaching 
days  as  well  as  the  credit  obtained  are  the  same  as  in  colleges 
operating  on  the  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  basis.  This  saving  of  time 
is  a  distinct  advantage  to  teachers  in  service  and  regular  college 
students  inasmuch  as  it  gives  them  a  longer  vacation  period  before 
the  opening  of  their  schools  or  colleges  than  otherwise  would  be 
possible. 

Location 

The  location  of  this  college,  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  within  fifty  miles  of  Richmond,  the  Capital 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  gives  it  an  enviable  position  among  colleges 
in  the  country.  Accessibility  to  these  points  enables  students  and 
faculty  to  take  advantage  of  the  libraries,  art  galleries,  theatres, 
and  other  educational  and  cultural  facilities  in  these  great  centers 
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of  culture.  Fredericksburg  is  also  easily  accessible  to  Alexandria, 
Mount  Vernon,  Wakefield,  Stratford,  University  of  Virginia,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  and  other  places  of  historical  significance 
and  note. 

Campus 

The  campus,  comprising  eighty  acres,  is  situated  on  the  fa- 
mous Marye's  Heights,  overlooking  the  historic  City  of  Fredericks- 
burg, and  commanding  a  panoramic  view  of  the  beautiful  Rappa- 
hannock River  Valley.  The  position  of  the  buildings  gives  them 
a  commanding  appearance,  bringing  out  in  strong  relief  the  classic 
beauty  of  the  architecture.  In  the  rear  of  the  campus,  deep  wooded 
ravines  threaded  by  crystal  streams  add  a  picturesqueness  to  the 
college  grounds.  Beautiful  groves,  lovely  valleys,  murmuring 
streams,  and  vine-clad  slopes  conspire  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  alluring  campuses  in  the  country. 

Historic  Fredericksburg 

Fredericksburg  and  vicinity  have  played  an  important  role 
in  every  critical  and  momentous  period  of  American  History  from 
the  time  Captain  John  Smith  and  his  intrepid  followers  sailed  up 
the  Rappahannock  River  in  1608  until  the  present,  and  is  aptly 
known  as  "America's  Most  Historic  City."  It  is  also  frequently 
referred  to  as  "George  Washington's  Boyhood  Home."  On  the 
heights  where  now  stands  Mary  Washington  College,  once  stood 
"Seacobeck,"  an  Indian  village,  visited  by  Captain  Smith  and  his 
party. 

No  other  community  in  the  country  has  had  a  more  intimate 
association  with  or  played  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  political 
and  historic  growth  of  America  than  Fredericksburg.  Perhaps 
no  other  similar  area  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  boast  of  such 
a  brilliant  galaxy  of  leaders  and  prominent  men  and  women. 

If  we  should  draw  a  circle  around  this  ancient  city  within  a 
radius  of  approximately  forty  miles,  we  would  find  within  that 
narrow  compass  the  birthplace  of  George  Washington,  James 
Madison,  James  Monroe,  Zachary  Taylor,  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  the  Lees  of  the  Revolution,  Patrick  Henry,  Henry  Clay, 
Matthew  Maury,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Bushrod  Washington.  All 
were  prominently  identified  with  Fredericksburg  and  it  was 
regarded  as  their  home  town. 
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Fredericksburg  furnished  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  the  Admiral  and  Founder  of  the  American  Navy  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  George  Washington  and  John  Paul 
Jones.  In  addition  to  the  Commanders,  it  furnished  six  other 
Generals,  Hugh  Mercer,  Thomas  Posey,  George  Rogers  Clarke, 
William  Woodford,  George  Weedon,  and  Gustavus  B.  Wallace. 

James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States  and  Father 
of  the  Constitution,  was  born  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
wrote  the  "Act  Establishing  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia"  in  1775, 
in  Fredericksburg.  This  section  of  Virginia  furnished  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  for  thirty-two  years  during  the  most 
trying  and  difficult  period  of  the  history  of  the  Republic.  Freder- 
icksburg was  the  home  of  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United 
States  and  author  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  George  Mason, 
of  an  adjoining  county,  who  wrote  the  "Virginia  Bill  of  Rights," 
and  the  "Constitution  of  Virginia." 

Here  lived  General  Lewis  Littlepage,  protege  of  John  Jay  at 
the  court  of  France,  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  emissary  to  Russia.  His  tomb  is  in  Fredericksburg.  Other 
notable  characters  who  were  born  or  lived  in  Fredericksburg  were 
John  Forsythe,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  Minister  to  Spain,  and 
Secretary  of  State;  Governor  Alexander  Spotswood  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Horseshoe;  Chief  Surgeon  Laurens  Brooke,  who 
sailed  with  John  Paul  Jones  on  the  "Ranger"  and  the  "Bon 
Homme  Richard";  Moncure  D.  Conway,  famous  writer;  Com- 
modore Theodore  R.  Rootes,  Captain  Joseph  N.  Barry,  Com- 
mander George  Minor,  and  Colonel  Richard  D.  Maury,  all  of 
whom  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Confederate  Navy;  Captain 
Thorn,  Commander  of  the  famous  Merrimac  in  the  battle  of 
Hampton  Roads;  Robert  Brooke,  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
Attorney  General;  John  Taylor,  United  States  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, writer,  and  world  famous  agriculturist;  and  Gari  Melchers, 
internationally  known  artist. 

Famous  scientists  include  Matthew  F.  Maury,  the  "Pathfinder 
of  the  Seas";  Captain  Lynch,  United  States  Navy,  famous  for  his 
scientific  work  in  connection  with  the  topography  of  the  "Dead 
Sea  Valley";  Rear- Admiral  Griffin,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Naval 
Engineering  and  inventor  of  the  electric  drive  and  the  turbine  gear; 
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and  Tom  Armat,  who  invented  the  motion  picture,  and  whose 
patent  was  later  purchased  by  Edison. 

Among  the  notable  women  from  Fredericksburg  were  Susan 
Metcalf  Savage,  early  missionary  to  Africa;  Ellen  Lewis  Herndon, 
wife  of  President  Chester  A.  Arthur;  Martha  Stevens  of  Civil  War 
fame;  Mary  Washington,  Mother  of  George  Washington,  whose 
tomb  is  in  Fredericksburg;  Mary  Custis,  wife  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee;  and  Kate  Waller  Barrett,  internationally  known  sociologist 
and  educator. 

Space  does  not  permit  mentioning  all  of  the  famous  men  and 
women  who  were  born  in  Fredericksburg  or  whose  lives  were 
closely  associated  with  the  community. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  places  in  full  view  of  the  college 
visited  by  thousands  of  people  from  all  over  America  and  from 
foreign  countries,  every  year:  The  boyhood  home  of  George 
Washington,  where  he  cut  the  cherry  tree;  the  home  and  burial 
place  of  his  mother;  "Kenmore,"  the  home  of  his  sister,  Betty 
Washington  Lewis;  "Chatham,"  so  long  associated  with  romance 
and  war,  the  headquarters  of  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  favorite  visiting  place  of  George  Washington,  the 
home  of  Mary  Randolph  Custis  who  married  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  where  Count  Zeppelin,  an  attache  of  the  Northern  Army, 
sent  up  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  a  ballon  carrying  a  human 
being. 

Also,  the  first  Apothecary  Shop  in  America;  the  old  slave 
block;  the  home  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury;  the  Rising  Sun 
Tavern,  built  by  Charles,  the  brother  of  George  Washington; 
National  Cemetery,  where  sleep  not  less  than  15,000  of  the  North- 
ern heroes  of  the  War  Between  the  States  who  lost  their  lives 
on  adjacent  battlefields;  Confederate  Cemetery  where  rest  the 
remains  of  5,000  soldiers;  "Brompton,"  the  headquarters  for  the 
Confederates;  "Greenway,"  General  Burnside's  headquarters; 
Wallace  Hill,  where  Lincoln  reviewed  his  troops;  the  law  office  of 
James  Monroe;  historic  Falmouth,  the  site  of  a  prison  camp  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  home  of  the  first  millionaire  in 
America. 

The  old  Sunken  Road  at  the  base  of  the  heights  in  front  of 
the  college  campus;  the  Confederate  Cemetery  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill;  the  breastworks  and  gun  emplacements  on  the  crest  of  the 
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hill;  and  the  cannon  balls  and  other  relics  that  are  found  from 
time  to  time,  constitute  mute  but  eloquent  testimony  of  the  two 
sanguinary  battles  which  were  staged  on  the  heights,  now  occupied 
by  the  campus,  during  the  War  Between  the  States. 

The  United  States  Government  has  established  a  Battlefield 
Park  in  the  Fredericksburg  area,  and  has  spent  large  sums 
suitably  marking  its  battlefields — Ghancellorsville,  Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania  Court  House,  Salem  Church,  and  Fredericksburg. 

Considering  its  historical  significance,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  accessible  and  cultural  communities  in 
America,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  fitting  place  for  a 
college  or  an  environment  more  stimulating.  Here  the  old  and  the 
new  are  happily  blended  into  a  progressive  and  interesting  com- 
munity of  approximately  ten  thousand  people,  surrounded  by  his- 
toric shrines  and  crowned  by  a  halo  of  golden  memories  capable 
of  inspiring  all  who  enter  its  gates. 

Field  Trips  and  Tours 

Every  person  who  attends  the  summer  session  should,  if  pos- 
sible, use  some  of  her  time  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
region  in  which  the  college  is  located. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of  instruction,  the  college 
sponsors  regular  visits  or  pilgrimages  to  the  many  local  shrines 
and  places  of  interest  and  note,  including  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  the  cities  of  Washington,  Richmond, 
and  other  places  accessible  to  the  college.  The  heads  of  the  various 
departments  of  instruction  have  charge  of  the  tours. 

Trips  are  arranged  for  the  afternoons  and  Saturdays  when 
they  do  not  interfere  with  classroom  work.  The  department  head 
or  teacher  in  charge  of  a  group  makes  assignments  in  advance 
bearing  on  the  particular  places  to  be  visited,  so  that  students  will 
be  familiar  with  the  history  or  events  connected  with  any  given 
place.  In  addition,  a  lecture  covering  the  history  and  significance 
of  the  particular  place  or  shrine  is  given  on  the  grounds. 

These  trips  are  not  confined  to  historic  places  alone,  but  in- 
clude visits  to  industrial  and  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  to 
Congress,  State  Legislature,  Congressional  Library,  State  Library, 
and  other  governmental  departments  in  Washington  and  Rich- 
mond. 
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This  phase  of  the  program  of  studies  is  a  rich  education  within 
itself,  and  furnishes  students  a  background  of  information  which 
not  only  enables  them  to  appreciate  our  history  and  institutions, 
but  which  serves  also  as  an  inspiration.  Students  eagerly  look 
forward  to  these  trips  and  they  serve  to  vitalize  and  motivate  the 
work  in  history,  art,  music,  science,  commerce,  and  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  college. 

Lectures  and  Entertainments 

A  series  of  lectures  and  entertainments  has  been  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  the  summer  school  students. 

Pitts  Lecture  Fund. — Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Benja- 
min T.  Pitts,  of  Fredericksburg,  a  fund  has  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  college  prominent  lecturers  on 
national  problems,  international  relations,  and  subjects  of  con- 
temporary interest. 

Accessibility  and  Transportation 

Because  of  its  central  location,  midway  between  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Richmond,  and  its  excellent  transportation  facilities, 
Fredericksburg  is  one  of  the  most  accessible  cities  in  Virginia. 

This  college  is  nearer  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Capital  of  the  State  than  any  other  State  college,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  students  to  take  advantage  of  the  libraries,  art 
galleries,  theatres,  and  other  educational  facilities  in  Washington 
and  Richmond. 

Climate  and  Health 

Mary  Washington  College  offers  an  ideal  environment  for 
summer  study.  A  large  portion  of  the  campus  is  covered  by  a 
magnificent  growth  of  native  trees.  Numerous  shaded  paths  and 
driveways  add  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  those  who  spend 
the  summer  here. 

The  fact  that  it  is  located  on  the  highest  point  in  Tidewater 
Virginia  and  its  proximity  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  ocean, 
insure  cool  breezes  at  all  times.  The  summer  days  are  seldom 
subject  to  extremes  of  heat,  while  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool. 

Not  only  the  college,  but  the  entire  community  has  a  superior 
health  record.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  avail- 
able at  all  times.  The  college  infirmary,  with  resident  physician 
and  nurses  is  available  to  students  living  in  college  residence  halls 
without  extra  cost. 
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Buildings  and  Accommodations 

Residence  Halls 

All  of  the  residence  halls  provide  ample  and  comfortable 
housing  facilities.  Every  room  is  an  outside  room  with  ample 
ventilation  and  light,  single  beds,  built-in  closets  and  bookcases, 
and  hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room.  The  six  newer  buildings 
afford  every  convenience  and  comfort — apartments;  suites;  a 
limited  number  of  single  rooms;  private  baths;  circulating  ice 
water;  beautifully  appointed  drawing  rooms;  comfortable  lounge 
rooms;  large  porches  and  arcades;  and  in  addition,  pressing  rooms; 
kitchenettes;  shower  baths;  incineration,  etc. 

Westmoreland  Hall. — Named  for  a  neighboring  county,  the 
birthplace  of  George  Washington,  Robert  E.  Lee,  James  Monroe, 
and  many  other  prominent  men  whose  names  are  interwoven  with 
American  History.    This  is  the  newest  dormitory  on  the  campus. 

Mary  Ball  Hall. — Named  in  honor  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
George  Washington.  Her  home  and  tomb,  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  the  boyhood  home  of  her  illustrious  son  are  in  Fredericks- 
burg and  in  full  view  of  the  campus. 

Mary  Custis  Hall. — Named  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  whose  home  was  at  Chatham,  in  Fredericksburg. 

Dolly  Madison  Hall. — Named  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Presi- 
dent James  Madison.  The  latter  was  born  within  twenty  miles 
of  Fredericksburg,  and  his  life  was  closely  associated  with  the 
community. 

Virginia  Hall. — Named  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Frances  Willard  Hall. — Named  in  honor  of  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard,  the  great  temperance  leader  and  Christian  scholar. 

Betty  Lewis  Hall. — Named  in  honor  of  Betty,  sister  of  George 
Washington,  whose  home,  Kenmore,  is  in  Fredericksburg  and  in 
full  view  of  the  campus. 

Hamlet  House. — Named  in  honor  of  William  N.  Hamlet, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  thirty  years. 
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housekeeping  apartments 

Betty  Lewis  Hall,  which  is  somewhat  removed  from  the  center 
of  the  campus,  contains  twenty-three  furnished  apartments,  rang- 
ing from  one  to  four-room  suites,  equipped  for  housekeeping. 

This  building  affords  ideal  accommodations  for  married  cou- 
ples or  mature  students  who  wish  to  live  off  the  campus  and  do 
light  housekeeping,  but  is  near  enough  so  that  meals  may  be  taken 
in  the  college  dining  halls,  if  preferred. 

ACCOMMODATIONS    FOR    MEN 

Housing  and  boarding  accommodations  are  available  at  the 
college  during  the  summer  quarter  for  men  students. 

Other  Buildings 

George  Washington  Hall. — Administration  building,  com- 
pleted in  1939,  named  in  honor  of  General  George  Washington, 
whose  life  was  so  closely  associated  with  Fredericksburg  and  this 
immediate  section  of  Virginia. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  imposing  structure  on  the  campus 
and  contains  the  administrative  offices;  departmental  offices;  a  few 
classrooms;  music  practice  rooms;  and  a  broadcasting  studio  which 
is  fitted  with  the  best  in  recording  equipment,  and  is  wired  directly 
to  the  local  studio  so  that  programs  can  be  transmitted  to  State  and 
National  hook-ups.  Other  facilities  include  a  speech  clinic;  large 
recreation  room;  and  a  roof  garden. 

This  building  also  contains  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  1624;  dressing  and  make-up  rooms;  etc.  The  stage  is  fully 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  devices  for  handling  stage  scenery 
and  settings,  and  is  planned  to  take  care  of  the  most  elaborate  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  a  fine  pipe  organ  which  is  the  generous  gift  of  Mr. 
Benj.  T.  Pitts,  of  Fredericksburg,  and  a  fully  equipped  projection 
room  for  the  exhibition  of  motion  pictures,  are  provided. 

Monroe  Hall. — Named  in  honor  of  President  James  Monroe, 
who  lived  in  Fredericksburg  and  whose  life  was  closely  identified 
with  the  community.  This  building  contains  classrooms;  the  little 
theatre;  gymnasium;  and  a  few  departmental  offices. 

Chandler  Hall. — Science  hall,  named  in  honor  of  Algernon 
B.  Chandler,  Junior,  who  was  President  of  the  college  from  1919 
until  his  death  in  1928. 
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The  first  unit  of  the  structure  was  erected  in  1928-29.  During 
1938-39  this  building  was  completed,  the  first  unit  renovated,  and 
the  whole  structure  changed  inside  and  out.  The  laboratories  for 
home  economics,  dietetics,  biology,  bacteriology,  chemistry,  and 
physics  are  located  in  this  building.  In  addition,  it  contains  a  num- 
ber of  lecture  rooms  and  classrooms;  student  and  faculty  lounge 
rooms;  and  the  postoffice. 

Seacobeck  Hall. — This  building  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
Indian  village  of  the  Seacobeck  tribe,  visited  by  Captain  John 
Smith  and  his  party  in  1608.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  on  the  campus,  contains  dining  halls,  kitchen,  lounge 
room,  tea  room,  etc.  It  is  a  large,  airy,  well-ventilated  building, 
with  the  most  modern  equipment,  including  its  own  refrigeration 
plant. 

Student  Activities  Building. — Built  from  contributions  from 
the  alumnae  and  other  friends  of  the  college. 

Infirmary. — This  important  unit  of  the  college  is  located  near 
the  center  of  the  campus,  is  well-equipped,  and  in  charge  of  a 
full-time  resident  woman  physician  and  trained  nurses,  all  of 
whom  reside  in  the  building. 

Home  Management  House. — A  home  adjoining  the  college 
grounds  has  been  equipped  to  give  seniors  in  home  economics 
practice  in  every  detail  of  housekeeping  and  home-making,  in  pur- 
chasing provisions,  planning,  cooking,  and  serving  meals,  cleaning 
and  caring  for  the  house,  and  keeping  accounts. 

Central  Power  and  Laundry  Building. — This  building  con- 
tains the  heating  plant,  transformers,  and  a  well-equipped  steam 
laundry.  A  large  greenhouse,  covering  almost  the  entire  top  of 
this  building,  adds  much  to  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Biology  and,  in  addition,  furnishes  flowers  for  the  college. 

Amphitheatre. — Located  on  the  natural  slope  of  a  hill  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  grove  of  trees.  Has  a  seating  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 1,800,  a  large  stage,  dressing  rooms,  and  a  specially  designed 
lighting  system. 

Cabin. — A  rustic  camp,  including  cabin,  with  stone  fireplace, 
electric  lights,  running  water,  and  all  conveniences,  situated  on  a 
high  hill  overlooking  the  recreational  grounds. 
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President's  Home. — Located  on  an  eminence  just  south  of  the 
main  campus,  overlooking  the  City  of  Fredericksburg. 

Library 

The  library  is  selected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
educational  institution.  Trained  librarians  and  student  assistants 
are  constantly  in  attendance  to  render  assistance  to  students  in 
their  reading  and  reference  work.  Many  new  volumes  and  much 
reference  material  are  added  each  year. 

The  new  library  unit  completed  recently  practically  doubles 
the  seating  capacity  and  greatly  enlarges  the  facilities  and  accom- 
modations. 

Libraries  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Training  Schools,  and 
afford  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  study  material  for  both  students 
and  supervisors  in  those  institutions. 

The  college  is  fortunate  in  its  proximity  to  the  Congressional 
Library  and  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in  Washington,  and 
the  State  Library  and  City  Library  in  Richmond,  which  provide 
most  adequate  facilities  for  those  interested  in  research. 

Training  Schools 

The  college  is  fortunate  in  having  located  almost  at  its  front 
door  the  splendid  schools  of  the  City  of  Fredericksburg,  which  are 
used  for  student  teaching,  observation,  and  demonstration  work 
by  the  college  through  a  cooperative  program. 

The  plant  is  large,  modern,  well-equipped,  and  has  a  staff 
of  experienced  and  well  trained  instructors.  In  addition  to  class- 
rooms and  laboratories,  the  buildings  contain  an  auditorium  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  1,000;  gymnasium;  cafeteria;  work  rooms; 
and  an  excellent  library.  The  school  grounds  are  provided  with  a 
stadium  and  ample  playground  facilities. 

Mary  Washington  Hospital 

The  Mary  Washington  Hospital,  a  private  institution,  located 
in  the  City  of  Fredericksburg  and  convenient  to  the  college,  is  well 
equipped  and  in  charge  of  a  splendid  staff  of  specialists.  Here  stu- 
dents may  secure  the  services  of  widely  recognized  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  cases  of  severe  illness  or  emergencies. 
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Recreational  Facilities 

For  one  who  is  looking  for  a  restful  atmosphere  after  the 
strain  and  stress  of  the  winter  months,  it  is  ideal  here.  A  friendly, 
cheerful  spirit,  combined  with  delightful,  homelike  surroundings, 
make  for  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the  student  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  person  who  desires  active  sports 
and  entertainment,  there  are  two  swimming  pools  (both  indoor 
and  outdoor) ;  a  picturesque  golf  course;  tennis  courts;  athletic 
fields;  gymnasium;  available  saddle  horses;  two  outdoor  roof  gardens 
and  two  large  recreation  halls  for  dancing  and  parties;  sound  mo- 
tion pictures;  an  amphitheatre  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees,  which 
is  used  for  amateur  theatricals,  professional  entertainment,  classes, 
etc.;  and  a  rustic  camp  including  cabin  with  all  conveniences. 

A  sixteen-mile  bridle  trail  adjacent  to  the  campus  and  extend- 
ing through  the  National  Battlefield  Park  has  been  completed. 
This  trail  and  the  new  stable  of  saddle  horses  have  added  greatly 
to  the  available  facilities  for  horseback  riding  which  is  so  much 
enjoyed  by  the  students. 

Also,  a  wide  variety  of  recreational  facilities  are  within  easy 
distance  of  the  campus — the  many  beaches  where  one  may  enjoy 
picnicking,  swimming,  boating,  and  fishing;  the  Cities  of  Richmond 
and  Washington,  where  one  may  shop,  dine,  dance,  or  attend  a 
good  show,  musicale  or  lecture;  as  well  as  scores  of  places  which 
make  a  National  appeal. 

Sports. — If  you  desire  instruction  in  swimming,  diving,  life  sav- 
ing, golf,  tennis,  archery,  horseback  riding,  or  other  recreational 
activities,  or  wish  to  improve  your  technique  and  skill  in  these 
sports,  you  will  find  here  excellent  facilities  and  expert  instruction. 

Tea  Room. — The  college  Tea  Room  is  a  favorite  gathering 
place  for  students  and  faculty  members  and  their  friends,  for  re- 
freshments or  a  social  hour.  It  is  an  attractive  spacious  room,  with 
comfortable  lounging  space,  and  radio. 
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Expenses  For  Summer  Quarter 

First  term     Second  term 
Matriculation  and  fees — Virginia  students  $15.50  $15.50 

Board,  room,  laundry,  medical  service 32.50  32.50 

The  above  amounts  cover  all  necessary  living  expenses,  such  as 
meals,  furnished  room  in  dormitory,  bed  linen,  light,  laundry,  in- 
firmary, medical  service,  and  entertainment. 

Tuition. — No  tuition  fee  is  charged  residents  of  Virginia. 
Non-residents  of  Virginia  add  $10.00  a  term  additional  for  tuition 
or  $20.00  a  quarter. 

Medical  and  Infirmary  Fee. — Students  not  living  in  college 
residence  halls  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  college  medical 
and  nursing  staff  upon  payment  of  a  medical  fee  of  $1.00  a  term 
(or  $2.00  for  the  summer  quarter),  payable  in  advance,  which 
covers  office  calls  and  treatment  for  slight  illnesses  or  minor  acci- 
dents. In  case  of  confinement  to  the  Infirmary,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  $1.00  a  day,  payable  on  leaving  the  Infirmary,  to 
cover  board  and  room  service.  Off-campus  students  not  living  in 
their  own  homes  will  find  this  service  indispensable. 

Part-Time  Students 

Anyone  not  desiring  to  carry  a  full  schedule  may  enter  as  a 
part-time  student,  and  register  only  for  the  course  or  courses  de- 
sired, with  or  without  credit. 

For  students  carrying  less  than  five  quarter  hours  of  work  a 
term,  the  charge  is  $10.00  for  not  over  three  quarter  hours  of  credit, 
and  $13.00  for  four  quarter  hours  of  credit. 

Those  who  wish  to  attend  the  summer  session  without  credit 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  live  in  a  college  atmos- 
phere, observe  demonstration  and  class  activities,  use  the  college 
recreational  facilities,  and  become  better  acquainted  with  the  his- 
toric section  in  which  the  institution  is  located,  may  do  so  without 
the  necessity  of  attending  classes  regularly  or  being  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  required  work.  In  this  case,  matriculation  and 
college  entrance  fees  will  be  reduced  proportionately. 
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Laboratory  Fees 

The  fees  to  be  paid  for  laboratory  courses  are  indicated  in 
connection  with  description  of  these  courses  in  another  part  of  this 
catalogue.  Laboratory  fees  cover  the  cost  of  materials  and  labora- 
tory service  furnished.  These  fees  are  due  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion. 

Fee  for  Use  of  Radio 

Radios  may  be  installed  in  dormitory  rooms  upon  receipt  of 
a  permit  from  the  Dean  of  Women.  Their  use  is  subject  to 
avoidance  of  annoyance  to  others  living  in  the  dormitory.  No 
outside  aerials  will  be  permitted,  and  the  wiring  must  be  approved 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds.  A  charge  of 
$1.00  a  quarter  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation. 

Books  and  Supplies 

Books  and  supplies  are  available  at  wholesale  price  plus  a 
small  overhead  charge  for  handling. 

Degrees,  Diplomas,  and  Certificates 

Degrees  and  diplomas  are  furnished  graduates  at  $7.50  for 
a  degree  and  leather  case,  and  $3.00  for  the  professional  or 
secretarial  diploma.     No  charge  is  made  for  a  certificate. 

Credit 

No  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate  will  be  granted  or  a  tran- 
script of  credits  furnished  a  student  until  all  financial  obligations 
to  the  college,  other  than  student  loans,  have  been  paid. 

All  previously  incurred  expenses  at  the  college  must  be  fully 
paid  or  secured  before  a  student  may  re-enter  at  the  beginning  of 
any  quarter. 

Refund  of  Fees 

In  case  of  withdrawal  from  college  within  ten  days  after 
registration,  general  college  fees  will  be  refunded  in  full  with  the 
exception  of  $5.00  to  cover  cost  of  registration,  and  charge  for 
room  and  board  will  be  prorated  for  the  actual  time  in  residence. 

After  ten  days,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  term,  general  col- 
lege fees  and  living  expenses  will  be  returned  pro  rata. 
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In  case  of  withdrawal  after  the  middle  of  the  term,  no 
refund  of  fees  will  be  made  except  for  personal  illness  and  upon 
recommendation  of  the  college  physician. 

No  refunds  will  be  made  to  students  whose  connection  with 
the  college  terminates  on  account  of  disciplinary  action. 

Withdrawal 

Board  will  be  refunded  to  students  withdrawing  from  college 
temporarily  only  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  for  a  period 
of  two  weeks  or  longer  on  account  of  personal  illness,  evidenced 
by  a  certificate  from  the  attending  physician,  or  for  a  family 
emergency  of  which  the  President  is  informed  and  which  he  ap- 
proves as  an  emergency. 

A  student  on  "campus"  who  withdraws  during  this  period, 
except  for  imperative  reasons,  will  be  recorded  as  suspended. 

Dormitory  Rooms 

The  dormitory  rooms  are  completely  furnished  with  single 
beds,  dressers,  study  tables,  chairs,  bookcases,  and  built-in  closets. 
Sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  pillows,  are  also  supplied  by  the  college 
without  extra  cost. 

The  student  is  expected  to  furnish  bed  spreads,  towels,  napkins, 
soap,  and  other  articles  desired. 

Each  dormitory  is  equipped  with  kitchenettes  and  pressing 
rooms,  and  positively  no  cooking,  storage,  or  serving  of  food,  or 
the  use  of  electrical  appliances,  is  permitted  in  dormitory  rooms. 
Any  student  violating  this  rule  will  be  asked  to  relinquish  her  room. 

Checks  for  college  expenses  should  be  made  payable 
to  Mary  Washington  College. 

Students  are  held  responsible  for  damages,  breakage, 
or  loss  of  college  property. 

Student  Aid  and  Loans 

Student  aid  positions  and  loans  are  available  to  a  limited 
number  of  worthy  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  full 
expenses  during  the  summer  quarter.  Application  should  be  made 
to  the  President. 
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Admission  Requirements 

The  college  admits  to  its  summer  quarter  the  following  classes 
of  students: 

(a)  Graduates  of  accredited  public  and  private  high  schools. 

(b)  Those  who  pass  the  State  college  entrance  examinations. 

(c)  Students  transferring  from  other  standard  colleges. 

(d)  Persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  are  not  graduates 
of  accredited  high  schools  but  have  had  successful  teach- 
ing experience,  and  wish  to  continue  college  programs 
leading  to  the  Normal  Professional  Certificate  or  to  a 
degree,  may  register  as  special  students  until  the  deficien- 
cies in  high  school  credits  have  been  made  up. 

(e)  Those  who  are  not  interested  in  diploma  or  degree  but 
wish  to  pursue  some  particular  course  or  courses  may 
register  as  special  students. 

Directions  for  Registering 

An  application  blank  will  be  found  in  the  back  of  this  cata- 
logue. On  receipt  of  this  blank  properly  filled  in  a  room  will  be 
reserved. 

A  student's  room  reservation  will  be  held  only  through  regis- 
tration days,  unless  the  college  is  requested  to  hold  it  longer  be- 
cause of  late  entrance  resulting  from  an  emergency. 

Courses  Offered 

As  stated  elsewhere,  the  summer  session  is  an  organized  in- 
tegral part  of  the  college  year,  and  the  work  done  during  this 
quarter  carries  full  credit  toward  diploma  or  degree.  The  college 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  courses  scheduled  if  the  demand 
is  insufficient.  Other  courses  not  listed  may  be  added  upon  suffi- 
cient demand. 

Appeal  is  made  in  these  courses  to  the  following  classes  of 
students: 

(a)  High  school  graduates  just  entering  college. 

(b)  Holders  of  all  grades  of  certificates  desiring  to  work 
toward  higher  certificates. 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  take  special  courses,  with  or  with- 
out credit,  in  their  field  of  work. 
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(d)  Those  desiring  to  renew  or  raise  certificates,  or  to  do 
additional  work  toward  a  diploma  or  degree. 

(e)  Students  regularly  enrolled  in  this  or  some  other  college 
who  desire  to  take  work  in  the  summer  in  order  to 
shorten  the  usual  period  for  graduation  or  to  make  up 
some  required  work. 

(f)  Students  who  desire  to  take  short  but  intensive  business 
training  in  order  to  qualify  for  office  positions. 

(g)  Graduates  of  standard  four-year  colleges  or  holders  of 
the  Collegiate  Certificate  may  take  the  Education  courses 
required  for  the  Collegiate   Professional   Certificate. 

Provision  for  Student  Teaching,  Demonstration  and 

Observation 

A  very  important  phase  of  a  teacher's  training  is  the  contact 
with  actual  school  situations  during  her  college  career.  The  City 
of  Fredericksburg  cooperates  with  the  college  in  providing  training 
school  facilities  for  observation,  demonstration,  and  student  teach- 
ing for  summer  school  students. 

The  Fredericksburg  High  and  Elementary  Schools  are  housed 
in  a  large,  modern,  and  well-equipped  plant  located  within  a  short 
walking  distance  of  the  campus.  The  buildings  contain  lecture 
rooms,  classrooms,  an  auditorium,  gymnasium,  cafeteria,  work 
rooms,  laboratories,  and  library.  The  school  grounds  are  pro- 
vided with  a  stadium  and  ample  playground  facilities. 

In  addition  to  actual  teaching  assignments,  demonstration 
classes  in  the  use  of  the  revised  curriculum  in  all  types  of  schools 
and  under  varying  conditions,  and  opportunities  for  class  observa- 
tion are  provided.  Those  who  desire  to  do  student  teaching  dur- 
ing the  summer  session  should  communicate  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College  at  the  time  application  for  admission  is  made. 

Student  Load 

Courses  aggregating  nine  or  ten  quarter  hours  of  credit  a 
term  or  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  of  credit  for  the  quarter  are 
considered  a  normal  load. 

A  student  may  carry  courses  aggregating  as  much  as  twelve 
quarter  hours  of  credit  a  term  or  twenty-four  quarter  hours  of 
credit  for  the  quarter  provided: 
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(a)  Courses  aggregating  forty-five  quarter  hours  of  credit 
were  passed  in  the  regular  session  of  the  college  last  at- 
tended with  an  average  not  below  "C"  or  the  equivalent; 
or 

(b)  Courses  aggregating  eighteen  quarter  hours  of  credit 
were  passed  in  a  standard  college  the  preceding  summer, 
making  a  total  of  at  least  forty-five  quarter  hours  of 
college  credit  with  an  average  not  below  "C"  or  the 
equivalent;  or 

(c)  A  student  needs  this  additional  credit  to  graduate  this 
summer;  or 

(d)  A  student  holds  a  degree  from  a  standard  college. 

Those  taking  work  for  renewal  of  certificates  may  complete 
the  requirements  in  one  term.  For  detailed  information  in  regard 
to  renewal  of  certificates  write  to  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Richmond,  Virginia. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  courses,  appropriate  courses 
are  provided  for  those  who  are  not  interested  in  teaching. 

Requirements  for  Diplomas  or  Degrees 

At  least  one  year  of  residence  (three  quarters)  here  is  required 
for  a  degree  or  diploma.  The  candidate  must  be  registered  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  college  at  the  time  the  work  for  a  degree  is  completed. 

Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  any  curriculum  leading  to  a 
degree  or  a  diploma  may  be  taken  in  extension  classes  or  by  cor- 
respondence. Students  working  toward  a  degree  or  a  diploma 
should  consult  the  Registrar  before  enrolling  in  a  correspondence 
course. 

A  minimum  of  189  quarter  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  any  field,  and 
93  quarter  hours  of  credit  for  the  two-year  diploma  for  elementary 
teachers  or  for  the  secretarial  diploma. 

An  average  of  "C"  is  required  for  a  degree  or  diploma. 

Degrees  Conferred 

Mary  Washington  College  confers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  Education. 

The  curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Edu- 
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cation  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Education  are  de- 
signed for  prospective  teachers,  and  the  holder  of  one  of  these 
degrees  is  eligible  for  the  Collegiate  Professional  Certificate — the 
highest  certificate  issued  by  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education. 
However,  a  student  may  pursue  work  for  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S. 
degree  and  still  qualify  for  the  Collegiate  Professional  Certificate 
by  electing  sufficient  courses  in  Education,  since  the  chief  differ- 
ence in  the  curricula  leading  to  the  various  degrees  is  in  the  con- 
stant requirements  such  as  languages,  mathematics,  or  science. 

Two-Year  Elementary. — Students  who  wish  to  become  teach- 
ers in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  who  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  complete  a  four-year  course  before  entering  the  teaching 
profession,  are  admitted  to  the  two-year  curricula.  On  comple- 
tion of  the  prescribed  work,  such  students  are  awarded  the  pro- 
fessional diploma,  which  entitles  them  to  the  Normal  Professional 
Certificate  issued  by  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education.  These 
students  may  return  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  and  complete 
the  third  and  fourth  years  work  leading  to  a  degree  and  the  Col- 
legiate Professional  Certificate. 

Two-Year  Secretarial  Diploma. — Completion  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  commercial  or  business  curriculum  qualifies  one  for 
the  secretarial  diploma. 

Placement  Bureau 

The  Placement  Bureau  is  a  clearing  house  for  graduates,  well 
qualified  students  who  are  seeking  positions,  and  school  boards 
and  superintendents  who  are  in  need  of  teachers.  Superintendents 
and  members  of  school  boards  are  invited  to  visit  the  college,  to 
make  use  of  the  Placement  Bureau,  and  to  meet  applicants.  Where 
this  is  not  possible,  confidential  reports  giving  a  full  and  accurate 
estimate  of  each  applicant  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

Guests 

Students  and  members  of  the  faculty  entertaining  guests  in 
the  college  are  charged  50  cents  for  each  meal,  and  50  cents  for 
over-night  accommodations. 

Graduates  or  former  students  of  the  college  are  always  wel- 
come, and  not  charged  for  meals  or  accommodations  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  days.    Those  who  desire  to  remain  for  a  longer 
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period  are  furnished  meals  and  room  accommodation  at  the  rate 
of  $1.50  a  day. 

SPECIAL  OFFERINGS  FOR  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  offerings  in  all  of  the  fields  have  been  considerably  broad- 
ened this  summer,  and  include.  Art,  Commerce,  Dramatic  Arts  and 
Speech,  Education,  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  English,  Library 
Training,  History  and  Social  Science,  Dietetics  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  and  Health  Education, 
and  Science. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  courses  for  elementary 
teachers,  teachers  of  music,  art,  and  related  fields,  and  courses  for 
commercial  teachers  or  workers. 

As  announced  in  the  front  of  this  Bulletin,  for  the  first  time 
the  radio  broadcasting  workshop  and  studios  will  be  available  to 
summer  school  students.  Opportunities  for  radio  instruction  and 
audio-visual  education  should  make  a  strong  appeal  to  students 
in  the  summer  session.  For  these  courses  see  pp.  43,  44. 

Business  and  Commercial  Education 

The  demand  for  commercial  teachers,  business  workers,  secre- 
taries, and  other  specialists  in  the  field  of  Commercial  Education 
is  becoming  greater  each  year,  and  far  exceeds  the  supply  of  well- 
trained  teachers  and  workers  available.  The  least  crowded  of  all 
teaching  fields  is  that  of  business  or  commercial  education  in  the 
high  schools. 

This  college  has  one  of  the  strongest  departments  of  Com- 
mercial Education  in  the  country;  has  achieved  a  national  reputa- 
tion in  this  field;  and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Commercial   Teacher-Training   Institutions. 

The  courses  are  designed: 

1.  To  prepare  teachers  of  commercial  or  business  subjects. 

2.  To  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  a  broad  business 
education. 

3.  For  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  secretarial  positions. 

4.  For  those  who  desire  to  prepare  to  become  technical  secre- 
taries to  private  physicians,  dentists,  directors  of  labora- 
tories, and  other  similar  positions. 
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Commercial  Teaching 

The  curriculum  for  commercial  teachers  consists  of  four  years 
of  work  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  the  Colle- 
giate Professional  Certificate — the  highest  certificate  issued  by  the 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Education. 

Training  for  Business  Four- Year  Course 

Upon  completion  of  the  four-year  course  in  commercial  edu- 
cation graduates  are  qualified  either  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion or  business,  as  preference  or  circumstances  may  determine. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  become  teachers  are  permitted 
to  substitute  other  subjects  for  practice  teaching  and  professional 
courses  in  Education,  if  desired. 

Short  Secretarial  Courses 

The  program  of  studies  includes  a  short  course  in  Commercial 
Education  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  to  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  in  this  field  during  the  summer  to  qualify 
them  to  hold  business  positions.  This  course  embraces  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  and  if  desired,  elementary  bookkeeping,  English, 
or  other  selected  subjects.  Due  to  the  intensive  period  of  training, 
the  same  amount  of  skill  can  be  secured  in  these  subjects  here 
during  the  summer  quarter  of  ten  weeks  as  ordinarily  would  re- 
quire three  months  or  longer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  had 
previous  business  training  in  order  to  take  this  short  course. 

Two  and  three  year  curricula  are  offered  also  for  students 
desiring  to  train  for  business  positions  who  do  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  remain  in  college  for  four  years,  but  desire  more  ad- 
vanced training  in  commercial  subjects  and  a  broader  educational 
background. 

Completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Commercial  or  Busi- 
ness Curriculum  qualifies  one  for  the  Two-Year  Secretarial 
Diploma. 

If,  at  a  later  date,  such  students  desire  to  become  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects  or  to  secure  a  degree  in  commercial  educa- 
tion, the  college  credit  obtained  for  work  taken  in  the  office  prep- 
aration course  may  be  applied  directly  without  loss  of  credit.  This 
cannot  be  done  when  courses  are  taken  in  a  private  business  school 
not  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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There  are  other  reasons  in  addition  to  the  matter  of  credit 
why  it  is  to  the  interest  of  future  office  workers  to  take  their  train- 
ing in  a  standard  accredited  college.  Among  these  are  the  advan- 
tages of  living  in  a  college  atmosphere  amidst  cultural  surround- 
ings, with  the  privilege  of  enjoying  college  life  and  college  activi- 
ties, to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  cost. 

Technical  Secretarial  Course 

Secretarial  training  combined  with  biological  training  en- 
ables one  to  become  an  efficient  secretary  and  technician.  This 
is  a  four-year  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree, 
and  is  designed  to  prepare  young  women  for  the  position  of  secre- 
tary to  private  physicians,  dentists,  directors  of  laboratories,  direc- 
tors of  public  health  agencies,  and  other  similar  positions. 

The  secretarial  training  is  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  consists  of  typewriting  and  short- 
hand, involving  technical  terminology,  principles  of  economics, 
accounting,  and  office  practice  and  management.  The  technical 
work  is  given  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Dietetics  and 
Home  Economics,  and  consists  of  work  in  zoology,  physiology, 
botany,  chemistry,  physics,  bacteriology,  biochemistry,  home  nurs- 
ing, and  child  care.  Opportunities  for  practice  in  office  laboratory 
routine  are  provided  in  the  college  infirmary  and  offices  of  private 
physicians. 

The  course  is  flexible,  permitting  substitutions  wherever  in- 
dividual needs  or  circumstances  dictate. 


Departments  of  Instruction  and 
Course  Offerings 
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In  the  courses  described  below,  those  numbered  100-199  are  first  year 
courses;  200-299,  second  year;  300-399,  third  year,  and  400-499,  fourth 
year. 

ART 

Art  101.  General  Art.  A  beginner's  course  in  which  a  study  is  made 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  drawing,  design,  and  color,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  simple  problems  in  spacing  and  arrangement.  Four  double 
periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Two  credits.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Art  102.  General  Art.  A  continuation  of  Art  101  with  more  emphasis 
on  free  experimentation  with  various  art  mediums  as  a  basis  of  growth  in 
creative  expression.  Four  double  periods  a  week  for  second  term.  Two 
credits.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Art  103.  General  Art.  Continued  use  of  various  art  mediums  for 
creative  expression.  Activities  include  sketching,  experimenting  with  free- 
hand perspective,  and  making  posters,  books,  and  portfolios.  Four  double 
periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Two  credits.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Art  210.  Art  Appreciation.  This  is  a  brief  orientation  course  designed 
to  introduce  students  in  a  general  way  to  a  number  of  phases  of  the  broad 
art  field  and  to  enable  them  to  recognize  and  enjoy  art  quality  in  objects 
of  everyday  life  and  the  fine  arts.  A  study  will  be  made  of  some  of  the 
creative  works  of  artists  of  the  past  and  present  as  found  in  the  arts  of 
pottery,  jewelry,  and  weaving;  in  the  graphic  arts  as  lithography,  etching 
and  woodblock  printing;  in  city  planning  and  landscape  design  as  well  as 
in  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture.  Six  single  periods  a  week.  Three 
credits.     Offered  each  term.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Art  211.  Figure  Sketching  and  Composition.  Prerequisite:  Art  101 
or  equivalent.  A  course  in  drawing  and  design  emphasizing  figure  sketch- 
ing from  the  costumed  model;  decorative  composition  in  charcoal  and  tem- 
pera paint;  creative  design  problems.  Six  double  periods  a  week  for  first 
term.     Three  credits.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Art  218.  Photography.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  artistic,  opti- 
cal, and  mechanical  principles  involved  in  the  taking  and  enlarging  of  pho- 
tographs. Four  double  periods  a  week  for  first  term;  repeated  second  term. 
Two  credits.    Fee,  $2.00 

Art  224.  Commercial  Art.  Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  equivalent.  A 
course  in  drawing  and  design  with  emphasis  on  art  in  advertising  or  on 
drawing  for  reproduction.  Six  double  periods  a  week  for  second  term. 
Three  credits.    Fee,  $3.00 

Art  312.  Home  Decoration.  Consideration  of  the  principles  of  design 
and  color  as  applied  to  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  home  furnishings 
with  a  brief  study  of  historical  style  and  their  appropriate  adaptation  to 
modern  use.     Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits.     Fee,  $2.00. 
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Arts  315.  Crafts.  A  course  in  such  crafts  as  clay  modeling,  basketry, 
metal  and  leather  work,  and  other  mediums  of  creative  expression.  Excel- 
lence in  design  is  emphasized  in  all  work  undertaken.  Six  double  periods 
a  week  for  first  term.    Three  credits.    Fee,  $3.00 

Art  331.  Outdoor  Sketching  and  Painting.  This  course  will  include 
both  oil  and  water-color  painting.  Thorough  training  in  sketching  from 
nature  and  the  use  of  material  in  pictorial  and  decorative  painting  is  given. 
Six  double  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Art  332.  Outdoor  Sketching  and  Painting.  A  continuation  of  Art  331. 
Six  double  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Art  423.  Art  Appreciation,  Painting.  A  brief  appreciative  survey 
of  American  and  European  painting  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time. 
Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.    Three  credits.    Fee,  $1.00. 

Art  424.  Art  Appreciation,  American  Art.  A  brief  study  of  the  devel- 
opment and  present  tendencies  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the 
minor  arts  in  America.  Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.  Three  credits. 
Fee,  $1.00. 

Note:  Other  advanced  work  in  drawing  and  painting  will  be  offered 
each  term.  The  nature  and  content  will  be  determined  by  the  demand. 
Credit  will  be  granted  for  this  work. 

COMMERCE 

Commercial   Education    111.      Shorthand.      Books    I    and    II    of    the 

Functional  Method  of  Gregg  Shorthand  are  used.  Minimum  standards  to 
be  attained:  ( 1 )  a  reading  rate  of  one  hundred  words  a  minute  on  practice 
material;  (2)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  brief  forms;  (3)  ability  to  transcribe 
satisfactorily  from  plate  material.  Six  double  periods  a  week  for  first  term. 
Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education   112.     Shorthand.       Books  II  and  III  of  the 

Functional  Method  are  used.  Minimum  standards  to  be  attained:  (1)  a 
reading  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  words  a  minute;  (2)  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  brief  and  special  forms;  (3)  ability  to  take  dictation  for  five 
minutes  at  forty  words  a  minute  from  unfamiliar  material  with  ninety-five 
per  cent  accuracy.  Six  double  periods  a  week  for  second  term.  Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  113.  Shorthand.  Book  III  of  the  Functional 
Method  is  completed.  Dictation  is  given  at  speeds  varying  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  words  a  minute.  Tests  must  be  transcribed  back  with  not  less 
than  ninety-five  per  cent  accuracy.  A  minimum  reading  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  words  a  minute  must  be  attained.  Six  double 
periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  121.  Typewriting.  The  keyboard  is  learned 
and  progress  is  made  in  straight  copy  practice.  Six  double  periods  a  week 
for  first  term.     Two  credits.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Commercial  Education  122.  Typewriting.  Short  business  letters, 
centering  or  headings,  and  arrangement  of  manuscript  material  are  studied. 
Six  double  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Two  credits.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Commercial  Education  123.  Typewriting.  Techniques  necessary  for 
accuracy  and  speed  are  stressed.  Instruction  is  given  in  tabulation,  manu- 
script writing,  and  business  forms.  Minimum  speed  for  passing  credit: 
thirty-five  words  per  minute  for  fifteen  minutes.  Six  double  periods  a  week 
for  first  term.     Two  credits.     Fee,  $2.00. 
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Commercial  Education  133.  Office  and  Secretarial  Practice.  Pre- 
requisite: typewriting  speed  of  thirty-five  net  words  per  minute.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  use  of  dictating  and  transcribing  machines,  duplicating  de- 
vices, adding  and  listing  machines,  calculating  machines,  and  other  office 
machines  and  devices.  Two  single  and  four  double  periods  a  week  for  first 
term.    Three  credits.    Fee,  $3.00. 

Commercial  Education  201.  Accounting.  This  course  includes  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  the  nature  and  purposes  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting;  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements;  the  nature  and  use  of  business  docu- 
ments; the  use  of  books  of  original  record;  accounts  and  ledgers;  adjusting 
and  closing  entries;  controlling  accounts.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term. 
Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  202.  Accounting.  This  course  includes  such 
topics  as  interest  and  discount;  valuation  accounts;  accrued  and  deferred 
items;  the  periodic  summary;  routines  in  recording  business  conditions  and 
transactions;  and  the  preparation  of  accounting  statements.  Six  periods  a 
week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  203.  Accounting.  This  course  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  businesses  conducted  as  partnerships  and  to  the  solution  of 
accounting  problems  involving  more  extended  treatment  than  those  in  the 
preceding  courses.    Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.    Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  211.  Shorthand.  This  course  trains  the  student 
to  take  dictation  from  unfamiliar  matter  at  rates  varying  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  words  a  minute  for  five  minutes,  and  to  transcribe  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  not  less  than  ninety-five  per  cent.  Six  double  periods  a  week 
for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  212.  Shorthand.  In  this  course  the  objectives 
of  the  first  term  are  continued  with  increased  emphasis  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  speed  and  accuracy  in  taking  dictation  in  transcription.  Six 
double  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  213.  Shorthand.  Dictation  is  given  at  rates 
varying  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  a  minute.  To 
receive  credit  for  the  course,  the  minimum  speed  requirements  of  one  hun- 
dred words  a  minute  for  five  minutes  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  words 
a  minute  for  three  minutes  must  be  attained,  with  a  transcription  speed 
of  at  least  twenty-five  words  a  minute  and  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent 
accuracy.     Six  double  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  221.  Typewriting.  Development  of  speed  and 
accuracy  in  typewriting  is  stressed.  The  student  is  also  trained  in  tabula- 
tion, legal  work,  business  forms,  etc.  Standard  speed  tests  are  given  during 
the  term.  To  receive  credit  for  the  course,  the  student  must  attain  a  mini- 
mum speed  of  forty-five  words  per  minute  for  fifteen  minutes.  Six  double 
periods  a  week  for  first  term.    Two  credits.    Fee,  $2.00. 

Commercial  Education  222.  Typewriting.  The  student  is  taught  to 
fold,  bind,  and  endorse  legal  documents;  to  set  up  tabulated  reports;  to 
take  dictation  at  the  machine;  and  to  write  correctly  and  arrange  attrac- 
tively manuscripts  and  continuous  articles.  To  receive  credit  for  the 
course,  the  student  must  attain  a  minimum  speed  of  forty-five  words  per 
minute  for  fifteen  minutes.  Six  double  periods  a  week  for  second  term. 
Two  credits.    Fee,  $2.00. 

Commercial  Education  233.  Advanced  Office  and  Secretarial  Practice 
and  Management.  Prerequisite:  Commercial  Education  133.  Operating 
skill  in  the  use  of  voice  recording,  calculating,  and  bookkeeping  machines, 
or  advanced  filing;  and  a  study  of  the  duties  and  managerial  problems  of 
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offices  are  the  subjects  of  the  course.  Two  single  and  four  double  periods 
a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits.     Fee,  $3.00. 

Commercial    Education    301.      Advanced    Accounting.      The    topics 

covered  include:  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  corporation;  accounts 
peculiar  to  a  corporation;  corporate  accounting  subsequent  to  organization; 
the  voucher  system;  accounting  for  manufacturing.  Six  periods  a  week  for 
first  term.    Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  302.  Advanced  Accounting.  The  topics  con- 
sidered include:  the  nature  of  production  in  a  factory;  the  purposes  of  cost 
accounting;  accounts  used  in  cost  accounting;  accounting  for  departments 
and  branches;  the  application  of  double  entry  principles  to  cost  accounting 
records.     Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Commercial    Education    303.      Advanced    Accounting.      The    topics 

covered  include:  the  problems  of  valuation;  principles  of  analysis;  prepara- 
tion of  accounting  statements;  statement  of  funds — sources  and  application; 
current  assets;  fixed  assets;  current  liabilities;  fixed  liabilities;  capital  stock 
and  surplus  accounts.    Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.    Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  401.  Business  Organization.  A  survey  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  modern  business  organization  and  practice.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  the  first  term.    Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  402.  Money  and  Banking.  Topics  treated  are 
banking  functions,  nature  of  commercial  banking,  collections,  reserves,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  note  issues,  loans  and  discounts,  deposits,  agricul- 
tural credits,  and  the  bank  statement.  Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term. 
Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  413.  Advanced  Stenography.  Rapid  dictation 
and  transcription  and  a  review  of  difficult  shorthand  words  and  phrases. 
Changes  and  developments  in  shorthand  forms.  Four  periods  a  week  for 
second  term.    Two  credits. 

Commercial  Education  426.  Business  Law.  This  course  includes  the 
subjects  of  the  nature  and  administration  of  law,  property,  contracts, 
agency,  employer  and  employee,  negotiable  instruments,  and  suretyship. 
Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.    Three  credits. 

Commercial  Education  427.  Business  Law.  A  continuation  of  Com- 
mercial Education  426.  Applications  of  law  to  insurance,  bailments,  car- 
riers, sales,  deeds  of  conveyance,  liens,  partnerships,  corporations,  and  land- 
lords and  tenants  are  discussed.  Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.  Three 
credits. 


Note:  Other  courses  in  Commercial  Education  will  be  offered  if  there 
is  sufficient  demand.  Other  required  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  majors 
in  this  field  will  also  be  offered. 

DRAMATIC  ARTS  AND  SPEECH 

Dramatic  Arts 

Dramatic  Arts  371.  Acting.  The  general  principles  of  acting;  ele- 
mentary work  in  voice  and  pantomine;  problems  of  the  actor.  Selections 
from  outstanding  plays  are  used  for  the  acting  medium.  Six  periods  a 
week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Dramatic  Arts  372.  Rehearsal  and  Performance.  Consideration  of 
individual  and  group  problems;  dialect;  advanced  stage  technique;  plat- 
form reading;  development  of  character  portrayal.  Six  periods  a  week  for 
second  term.     Three  credits. 
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Dramatic  Art  375.  Playwriting.  This  course  will  be  devoted  at  first  to 
tracing  the  development  of  drama  as  an  art.  The  history  of  drama,  the 
study  and  analysis  of  important  plays  of  all  nations,  and  modern  trends  in 
the  drama  will  be  the  basis  of  study  for  the  first  part  of  the  quarter.  Manu- 
script preparation,  dialogue,  plot  structure,  and  character  creation  and  de- 
velopment will  follow  and  lead  into  the  writing  of  short  stage  plays.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Dramatic  Art  376.  Playwriting.  This  quarter  will  continue  the  writ- 
ing of  original  drama.  Modern  phases  such  as  radio  script  writing  and 
movie  scenario  preparation  will  be  stressed.  The  course  will  include  the 
criticism  of  student  work,  the  study  of  markets,  and  the  marketing  of  the 
finished  dramatic  production.  Plays  deemed  worthy  will  be  presented  in 
public.     Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 


Speech 

Speech  230.  Speech  Improvement.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  purity  and  reasonance  of  tone,  correct  posture,  pleasing 
and  effective  diction.  Careful  consideration  is  given  to  speech  difficulties. 
Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.    Three  credits.    Fee,  $1.00. 

Speech  361.  Radio  Broadcasting.  A  general  course  in  broadcasting 
that  includes  the  study  of  the  various  types  of  programs  heard  on  the  air, 
the  organization  of  radio  stations,  placement  and  set-ups  for  musical,  dra- 
matic, and  other  broadcasts.  Sound  and  acoustics  are  studied  along  with 
regulations  concerning  broadcasting.  Participation  in  radio  broadcasts  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.  Three 
credits.     Fee,  $2.00 

Speech  362.  Radio  Broadcasting.  The  operation  of  the  control  room, 
monitoring  radio  programs,  and  program  direction  are  features  of  this 
course.  Certain  technical  phases  of  radio,  such  as:  sound  effects,  studio 
sign  language,  comparison  of  microphones  and  other  equipment  are  in- 
cluded.    Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Speech  364.  Radio  Speech  and  Announcing.  Pronunciation,  enuncia- 
tion, speed,  and  variety  of  speech,  as  they  apply  to  the  announcer  and  radio 
speaker,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  this  course.  Preparation,  timing,  and  ar- 
rangement to  heighten  interest  will  also  be  included.  Six  periods  a  week 
for  first  term.    Three  credits.    Fee,  $2.00. 

Speech  365.  Radio  Dramatics  and  Script  Writing.  Script  prepara- 
tion and  form,  casting  of  radio  drama,  directing  and  delivery  of  dramatic 
dialogue  will  provide  the  basis  of  this  course.  Six  periods  a  week  for  sec- 
ond term.    Three  credits.    Fee,  $2.00. 

EDUCATION 

Education  161.  Penmanship.  A  course  in  the  teaching  of  handwriting 
for  elementary  teachers.  Credit  for  the  course  is  contingent  upon  receiving 
the  Locker  Teacher's  Certificate.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.  Two 
credits. 

Education  165.  Principles  of  Teaching — Elementary  Grades.  A  study 
of  principles  governing  the  organization  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  contributions  that  may  be  made  by 
the  various  fields  of  subject  matter  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children.  Ten 
periods  a  week  for  first  term.    Five  credits. 
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Education  201.  Community  Relationships.  A  study  of  practices  that 
have  been  found  effective  in  making  the  school  a  cooperative  social  agency. 
Problems  of  individual  students,  such  as  interpreting  the  school  to  the  com- 
munity, making  contacts  with  parents,  and  cooperative  planning  will  re- 
ceive attention.     Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Education  240.  Supervised  Teaching.  Prerequisite:  Education  165 
or  the  equivalent.  This  course  in  supervised  teaching  is  required  of  every 
candidate  for  a  diploma  in  Curricula  I  and  II.  Registration  must  be  made 
in  advance.  Two  to  four  periods  daily.  Offered  both  terms.  Six  to  ten 
credits. 

Education  250.  Problems  of  Teaching — Elementary  Grades.  Selecting 
and  organizing  materials  of  instruction;  directing  pupil  activity;  evaluating 
progress.  Special  attention  to  concrete  questions  of  procedure.  Four 
periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Two  credits. 

Education  210-310.  Evaluation.  Principles  and  procedures  in  the 
appraisal  of  the  outcomes  of  instruction  in  terms  of  pupil  development.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Education  321.  Secondary  Education.  A  course  in  the  principles  and 
procedures  of  secondary  school  instruction.  Attention  is  given  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  secondary  education,  the  selection  and  organization 
of  instructional  materials,  and  the  direction  and  evaluation  of  pupil  progress. 
Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Education  322.     Secondary  Education.     A  continuation  of  Education 

321.     Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.    Three  credits. 

Education  370.  Audio- Visual  Aids  to  Learning.  A  course  in  mate- 
rials and  techniques  for  vitalizing  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  through  visual  and  auditory  aids,  especially  pictures,  charts,  and 
slides;  sound  and  silent  films;  recordings;  etc.  Emphasis  is  given  to  sources 
of  material  as  well  as  to  classroom  use.  Students  will  compile  bibliographies 
and  collections  of  illustrative  materials  in  fields  of  special  interest.  Six  pe- 
riods a  week  for  first  term.    Three  credits.    Fee,  $2.00. 

Education  413.  Elementary  School  Management.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  are  also  principals  of  small  ele- 
mentary schools.  Attention  is  given  to  such  administrative  factors  as 
division  of  grades  and  teacher  load,  school  morale,  community  relationships, 
school  entertainments  and  programs,  finance,  and  beautification  of  buildings 
and  grounds.     Six  periods  a  week.     Offered  both  terms.     Three  credits. 

Education   414.      Instructional    Materials — Elementary    Grades.      The 

purpose  of  this  course  is  to  assist  teachers  in  the  selection,  purchase,  and 
use  of  materials  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  Attention  is  given 
to  books,  art  supplies,  athletic  equipment,  science  materials,  etc.,  and  the 
use  of  environmental  opportunities  for  learning.  Six  periods  a  week.  Of- 
fered both  terms.     Three  credits. 

Education  415.  Guidance.  A  functional  treatment  of  the  various 
types  of  guidance  through  a  practical  study  of  the  educational  agencies  for 
achieving  them.    Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Education  416.  Co-curricular  Activities.  A  study  of  the  principles  and 
philosophy  of  organizing  and  directing  such  activities  as  home  rooms,  as- 
semblies, commencements,  publications,  clubs,  athletics,  dramatics,  etc. 
Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.    Three  credits. 

Education  41 7E.  The  Curriculum  for  Elementary  Schools.  A  practi- 
cal course  in  the  principles  and  procedures  characteristic  of  the  revised 
curriculum  for  elementary  schools.     Special  attention  to  planning  instruc- 
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tion;  selecting  and  organizing  materials;  initiating,  developing,  and  evalu- 
ating units;  directing  classroom  activities;  measuring  progress.  Correlation 
of  classroom  discussion  with  actual  demonstration  of  procedures  in  using 
the  revised  curriculum  in  the  Summer  Training  School.  Six  periods  a  week 
for  first  term;  repeated  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Education  41 7S.  The  Curriculum  for  Secondary  Schools.  A  practical 
course  in  the  principles  and  procedures  characteristic  of  the  revised  curri- 
culum for  secondary  schools.  Special  attention  to  planning  instruction; 
selecting  and  organizing  materials;  initiating,  developing,  and  evaluating 
units;  directing  classroom  activities;  measuring  progress.  Correlation  of 
classroom  discussion  with  actual  demonstration  of  procedures  in  using  the 
revised  curriculum  in  the  Summer  Training  School.  Six  periods  a  week  for 
first  term;  repeated  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Education  440.  Supervised  Teaching.  For  students  in  Curricula  III, 
IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  Registration  must  be  made  in  advance.  Two 
to  four  periods  daily.     Six  to  ten  credits. 


Note:  While  not  offered  in  the  Department  of  Education,  the  following 
courses  are  especially  recommended  for  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades: 
Home  Economics  311-312-313;  Science  381-382-383;  Philosophy  411-412- 
413;  Physical  Education  260;  Art  315;  Music  411-412;  History  153;  English 
110;  Social  Science  413;  Speech  230. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Psychology  118.  General  Psychology.  Physiology  of  the  nervous 
system;  heredity  and  environment;  intelligence;  instincts  and  emotions;  as- 
sociation and  memory;  imagination;  perception;  learning.  Specific  voca- 
tional applications  to  the  field  of  elementary  education.  Six  periods  a  week 
for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Psychology  119.  General  Psychology.  A  continuation  of  Psychology 
118.     Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Psychology  218.  General  Psychology.  Similar  to  Psychology  118,  but 
with  a  wider  range  to  vocational  applications,  especially  to  the  field  of 
secondary  education.     Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Psychology  219.  General  Psychology.  A  continuation  of  Psychology 
218.     Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Psychology  318.  Child  Psychology.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  118 
and  119  or  218  and  219  or  the  equivalent.  A  study  of  the  mental,  physical, 
and  emotional  characteristics  of  young  children.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first 
term.     Three  credits. 

Psychology  319.  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
118  and  119  or  218  and  219  or  the  equivalent.  A  study  of  the  mental, 
physical  and  emotional  characteristics  of  pre-adolescent  and  adolescent 
boys  and  girls.     Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

♦Philosophy  411.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education.  The  primary 
intent  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  social  structures  of  modern  society  and  the 
psychological  and  philosophical  background  underlying  the  revised  Virginia 
State  Course  of  Study.  In  order  to  evaluate  properly  both  the  methods  and 
the  procedures  involved,  a  study  of  social  needs  and  a  critical  evaluation  of 
the  philosophical  viewpoints  involved  are  made.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first 
term.    Three  credits. 

♦Philosophy  412.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  continua- 
tion of  Philosophy  411.     Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

*Note:  These  courses  may  be  counted  as  credit  in  Education  for  a 
degree  or  certificate. 
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ENGLISH 

English  110.  Children's  Literature.  This  course  provides  for  an  inten- 
sive study  of  children's  literature  suitable  for  each  grade,  and  establishes 
standards  for  judging  its  merits  as  to  content,  technical  structure,  and  typo- 
graphical fitness  for  the  use  of  children.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term. 
Three  credits. 

English  115.  Fundamentals,.  The  fundamental  processes  involved  in 
correctly  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  are  stressed.  The 
following  topics  are  among  those  discussed:  The  proper  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary; the  processes  of  vocabulary  building;  the  coordination  and  sub- 
ordination of  thoughts;  and  the  forms  and  functions  of  the  English  verb. 
Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

English  116.  Expository  and  Descriptive  Writing.  Prerequisite:  Eng- 
lish 115  or  equivalent.  Attention  is  given  to  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  various  kinds  of  paragraphs;  to  the  structure  and  development  of  the 
various  types  of  exposition;  and  to  the  various  forms  of  descriptive  writing 
including  methods  of  developing  each.  Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term. 
Three  credits. 

English  117.  Composition — Narration  and  Argumentation.  Prerequi- 
sites: English  115-116  or  equivalent.  Narration,  argumentation,  and 
letter  writing  are  taught.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  writing  of  the 
various  types  of  informational  and  artistic  narration.  An  intensive  study  is 
made  of  the  forms  and  content  of  business  and  social  letters.  Six  periods 
a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits  each  term. 

English  210.  Adolescent  Literature.  This  course  provides  an  inten- 
sive study  of  literature  suitable  for  adolescents,  including  both  standard  and 
contemporary  authors.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  development  of  in- 
terests in  reading  and  the  improvement  of  reading  tastes  among  children 
of  adolescent  age.     Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

English  216.  Advanced  English  Grammar.  This  course  in  technical 
and  formal  English  grammar  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  English  language.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  first  term.    Three  credits. 

English  230.    Speech  Improvement.    See  Speech  230. 

English  240.  Journalism.  This  is  an  introductory  course  in  journalism. 
Students  are  taught  to  do  reporting  and  to  prepare  special  articles  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  of  representative  newspapers.  Five  periods  a  week 
for  first  term.     Two  credits. 

English  261.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  Prerequisites:  English 
115-116-117  or  equivalent.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  historical 
development  of  English  literature  from  its  beginning  to  the  Age  of  John- 
son.    Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

English  262.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  Prerequisites:  English 
115-116-117-261  or  equivalent.  This  course  carries  the  survey  on  from  the 
Age  of  Johnson  to  the  present  time.  Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term. 
Three  credits. 

English  263.  Survey  of  American  Literature.  Prerequisites:  English 
115-116-117  or  equivalent.  The  distinctive  traits  and  contributions  of  the 
various  periods  and  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country  are  carefully 
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studied  in  connection  with  the  historical  development  of  American  liter- 
ature.    Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

English  318.  English  Romantic  Poetry.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  and  Colerdige.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

English  353.  Shakespeare's  Tragedies.  This  course  offers  an  intensive 
study  of  six  or  more  of  Shakespeare's  best  tragedies.  Six  periods  a  week  for 
second  term.     Three  credits. 

English  354.  History  of  the  English  Language.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  origin,  growth,  and  structure  of  the  English  language;  its  spread  over  the 
world;  the  influences  shaping  it;  and  the  development  of  modern  English. 
Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.    Three  credits. 

English  355.  Biblical  Literature.  The  Old  Testament  is  studied  both 
as  a  collection  of  masterpieces  of  literature  and  as  separate  books.  Its 
guiding  influence  on  authors  who  have  drawn  on  it  is  emphasized.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

English  356.  Biblical  Literature.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  studied  both  collectively  and  individually  as  literature.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  their  application  to  the  life  of  his 
time  and  to  that  of  modern  times.  Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term. 
Three  credits. 

*English    381.      Library    Training — Classification    and    Cataloguing. 

Study  of  Dewey  Decimal  System  of  Classification;  preparation  and  filing  of 
catalogue  cards;  supervised  practice  in  cataloguing  and  classification. 
Adaptations  in  small  libraries  are  stressed.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first 
term.     Three  credits. 

English    382-383.      Library    Training — Reference    and    Bibliography. 

Examination  and  analysis  of  standard  reference  books,  such  as  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  magazine  indexes,  etc.;  preparation  of  bibliographies.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  first  and  second  terms.     Three  credits  each  term. 

English  393.  Library  Training — Administration  of  School  Libraries. 
Planning  and  equipment  of  small  school  library;  ordering  and  preparing 
books  for  shelves;  binding  and  repairing  books;  loan  systems  and  records; 
teaching  use  of  library.     Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

English  401.  Biography.  This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  an  in- 
terest in  the  biographies  and  autobiographies  of  important  men  and  women. 
Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.    Three  credits. 

English  407.  The  English  Novel.  This  course  includes  the  study  of 
a  number  of  outstanding  English  novels  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  present.    Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.    Three  credits. 

English  421.  Public  Speaking.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  mastery 
of  self-control  in  thinking  and  speaking  before  an  audience.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  composition  of  speeches  and  talks  with  reference  to  occasion, 
subject  matter,  and  objective.  Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term.  Three 
credits. 


Note:  Other  courses  in  English  will  be  offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

*Note:  The  following  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  qualified  teacher- 
librarians,  and  their  completion  meets  the  State  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion:    English  110,  210,  381,  382,  383,  393. 
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HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

History 

History  151.  American  History.  This  course  begins  with  the  Europ- 
ean background  and  includes  discovery  and  colonization;  political,  social, 
and  economic  life  in  the  colonies;  winning  of  independence;  and  formation 
and  growth  of  the  Union.  Fredericksburg  and  its  environs  furnish  a  rich 
historical  laboratory  for  study  of  the  culture  of  this  period  through  field 
trips  and  visits  to  Colonial  shrines.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term. 
Three  credits. 

History  152.  American  History.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
History  151.  It  traces  the  development  of  the  national  ideal,  the  westward 
movement,  industrial  growth,  sectionalism  and  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  after  1870.  Historical  Fredericksburg  and  its 
vicinity  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  many  aspects  of  this  period,  be- 
cause of  its  early  leadership  in  the  nation,  its  contributions  to  the  westward 
movement,  and  its  strategic  position  in  the  War  Between  the  States.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

History  153.  Contemporary  American  History.  This  course  deals  with 
the  leading  events  and  forces  involved  in  the  recent  domestic  politics  and 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  Sattes,  with  special  attention  to  the  efTect  of 
economic  and  social  changes  on  politics.  Financial  questions,  reforms,  rela- 
tions of  government  and  business,  expansion  overseas,  United  States  as  a 
world  power  and  her  participations  in  the  World  War  and  world  politics. 
The  theories  of  "new  nationalism,"  "new  democracy,"  "new  deal,"  and  in- 
ternational issues  are  discussed.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.  Three 
credits. 

History  221.  History  of  Religions.  The  history,  development,  and 
influence  of  the  religions  of  mankind  are  studied  chronologically  and 
racially,  with  particular  attention  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
races  as  revealed  in  the  religious  life.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term. 
Repeated  second  term.     Three  credits. 

History  261.  History  of  Civilization.  A  study  of  the  bases  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  astronomical,  geological,  biological,  and  geographical  points 
of  view;  the  origin  and  dispersion  of  races;  earliest  cultures  found  in  the 
Americas,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  etc.  Intended  as  an  orientation  course  for 
the  social  sciences.     Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

History  262.  History  of  Civilization.  A  general  survey  of  world  prog- 
ress from  the  beginnings  of  ancient  civilizations  to  about  1500  A.  D.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

History  263.  History  of  Civilization.  From  1500  to  the  present.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

History  311.  Modern  History.  A  survey  of  modern  history  from  1815 
to  1870.  Beginning  with  the  social,  economic,  and  political  background  of 
the  period,  the  progress  of  social  legislation  and  the  growth  of  modern  states 
and  nationalism  are  traced  to  about  1870.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first 
term.     Three  credits. 

History  312.  Modern  History.  From  1870  to  1914.  A  continuation 
of  Social  Science  311  with  emphasis  on  nationalism,  imperialism,  and  in- 
ternational relations  as  background  of  the  World  War.  Six  periods  a  week 
for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

History  313.  Modern  History.  From  1914  to  the  present.  A  study  of 
the  World  War  and  the  problems  growing  out  of  it;  the  new  map  of  Europe; 
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the  League  of  Nations,  and  other  efforts  of  international  cooperation.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  second  term.    Three  credits. 

History  351.  History  of  Virginia.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  to  the  present,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  relation  of  Virginia  to  the  sectional  history  of  the  South 
and  to  the  national  history  of  the  United  States.  Classroom  instruction  and 
library  readings  will  be  supplemented  as  much  as  possible  by  field  trips  to 
nearby  historic  shrines.     Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

History  380.  Current  History.  A  study  of  current  national  and  in- 
ternational problems.  Two  periods  a  week  for  first  and  second  terms.  One 
credit  each  term.     Fee,  50  cents. 

Political  Science 

Social  Science  113.  Government.  Intended  to  give  students  an  in- 
telligent understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  American  Government, 
and  some  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  with  which  every  citizen  is 
vitally  concerned,  both  national  and  international.  Six  periods  a  week  for 
first  term.     Three  credits. 

Social  Science  414.  State  Government.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  State  governments  and  administration.  Six  periods  a  week  for  sec- 
ond term.    Three  credits. 

Social  Science  415.     American  and  European  Governments.     A  study 

of  the  principles  and  forms  of  governments  in  general,  descriptive  and 
analytical  study  of  American  Government,  and  a  survey  of  the  major  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  Some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  modern 
government  receive  attention,  such  as  nationalism,  national  defense,  regula- 
tion of  economic  and  social  activities  by  government,  American  international 
policies,  with  special  reference  to  Pan-American  relationships,  World  Court, 
League  of  Nations,  etc.     Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Social  Science  416.  International  Relations.  A  study  of  the  political, 
economic,  and  racial  factors  in  modern  international  society,  international 
law,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  The  Hague  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration, Pact  of  Paris,  Geneva  Protocol,  Locarno  Pact,  etc.  Six  periods  a 
week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Sociology 

Social  Science  411.  Pure  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  nature  of  so- 
ciology and  social  phenomena;  social  origins;  races,  cultures,  the  family, 
religion,  the  state,  etc.     Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Social  Science  412.  Applied  Sociology.  Application  of  the  principles 
of  sociology  to  current  social  problems;  study  of  population  problems,  social 
conflicts,  democracy,  and  socialization.  Each  student  is  assigned  some 
specific  sociological  problem  for  individual  study  during  the  term.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Social  Science  413.  The  Family.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  and  the  factors  in  con- 
temporary problems  of  the  family.  The  topics  treated  include:  courtship; 
marriage;  what  is  right  with  marriage;  various  views  of  marriage;  mother- 
hood; modern  ways  with  babies;  personality  and  the  family;  family  and  the 
church;  the  married  woman;  wholesome  marriage;  parents  and  children;  etc. 
Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.    Three  credits. 
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Economics 

Social  Science  401.  Principles  of  Economics.  This  course  consists  of  an 
introductory  approach  to  the  science  of  economics,  followed  by  a  study  of 
principles  and  problems,  which  include  value  and  exchange.  Six  periods 
a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Social  Science  402.  Principles  of  Economics.  This  course  includes  a 
study  of  problems  of  wealth,  industry,  labor,  money  and  banking,  insurance, 
transportation,  government  and  public  finance,  taxation,  etc.  Six  periods  a 
week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Geography 

Social  Science  115.  World  Geography.  A  survey  of  the  geography  of 
Europe,  Asia,  North  and  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  topography,  climate,  industries,  and  people  of  each.  Six  periods 
a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Social  Science  215.  Geography  of  North  America.  Six  periods  a  week 
for  first  term.    Three  credits. 

Social  Science  216.  Geography  of  Eurasia.  This  course  consists  of  an 
intensive  study  of  selected  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  reference  to 
the  topography,  climate,  industries,  and  people  of  each.  Six  periods  a  week 
for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Social  Science  217  or  317.  Geography  of  Southern  Lands.  This 
course  attempts  to  interpret  the  geography  and  spirit  of  Latin-America  and 
its  relations  to  the  United  States  and  the  world,  through  a  geographical 
study  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  South  America. 
Africa  and  Australia  are  also  studied.  Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term. 
Three  credits. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Home  Economics  241.  Health  of  the  Family.  A  study  is  made  of 
housing  conditions  as  they  relate  to  the  health  of  the  family,  home  and 
community  sanitation,  home  care  of  the  well  and  sick.  Six  single  periods 
a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits. 

Home  Economics  242.    Child  Study.    A  study  is  made  of  the  physical, 

mental,  and  social  development  of  the  child  from  the  standpoint  of  guid- 
ance. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  observation  and  study  of  pre-school 
children  of  the  community.  Four  single  and  two  double  periods  a  week  for 
second  term.     Three  credits. 

Home  Economics  311.     Home  Economics  for  Elementary  Teachers. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  food,  nutrition,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  background  in  these  phases  of  home 
economics  that  will  assist  the  elementary  teacher  in  handling  the  problems 
of  the  elementary  school  child.  Credit  in  this  course  may  not  be  applied 
on  either  a  minor  or  major  in  home  economics.  Two  single  and  four  double 
periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits.     Fee,  $3.00. 

Home  Economics  313.  Home  Economics  for  Elementary  Teachers.  A 
continuation  of  Home  Economics  311.  Six  single  periods  a  week  for  second 
term.    Three  credits.    Fee,  $2.00. 

Home  Economics  400.  Home  Management  Residence.  Coordination 
of  the  various  phases  of  home  economics  education  is  stressed  during  resi- 
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dence  in  the  Home  Economics  House.  Students  enrolled  in  this  course  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  securing  training  and  experience  in  the  many 
activities  involved  in  home  management.  Offered  each  term.  Six  credits. 
Fee,  $2.00. 

LANGUAGES 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient demand. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics  101-102.  General  Mathematics.  A  course  in  quantitative 
thinking  about  socially  useful  material,  with  emphasis  on  advanced  arith- 
metic.    Six  periods  a  week.     Three  credits  each  term. 

Mathematics  111.  College  Algebra.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term. 
Three  credits. 

Mathematics  112.  College  Algebra.  Six  periods  a  week  for  second  term. 
Three  credits. 

Mathematics  113.  Trigonometry.  Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term. 
Three  credits. 

Mathematics  121-122.  Business  Mathematics.  The  mathematics  es- 
sential for  work  in  commercial  fields.  Six  periods  a  week.  Three  credits 
each  term. 

MUSIC 

Music  101.  Public  School  Music.  This  course  comprises  the  work  of 
the  first  three  years  in  the  grades.  Four  periods  a  week  for  first  term.  Two 
credits.    Fee,  50  cents. 

Music  102.  Public  School  Music.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Music  101,  and  covers  the  work  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Four  periods 
a  week  for  second  term.    Two  credits.     Fee,  50  cents. 

Music  103.  Public  School  Music.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Music  102,  and  covers  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade.  Four  periods  a  week 
for  second  term.     Two  credits.     Fee,  50  cents. 

Piano.  One  period  of  class  work  and  one-half  hour  individual  lesson  a 
week  during  the  first  and  second  terms.  One-half  of  a  credit  each  term  or 
one  credit  for  the  quarter.  An  extra  charge  of  $10.50  a  term  is  made  for 
this  course,  distributed  as  follows:  piano  tuition,  $9.00;  piano  practice 
fee,  $1.50. 

Voice.  This  course  provides  individual  voice  training.  Participation 
in  recitals  is  necessary  for  credit,  and  every  student  of  voice  is  expected  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Choral  Club.  One-half  hour  individual  lesson  a  week. 
Offered  first  and  second  terms.  One-half  of  a  credit  each  term  or  one 
credit  for  the  quarter.  An  extra  charge  of  $9.00  a  term  is  made  for  this 
course,  plus  $1.50  for  use  of  piano. 

Music  171-172.  Instrumental  Music.  This  course  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents. A  number  of  instruments  are  furnished  by  the  College.  Elemen- 
tary instruction  on  all  orchestral  instruments  is  given.  Five  double  periods 
a  week.  Offered  both  terms.  Two  credits.  Fee  for  use  of  instruments, 
$3.00. 
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Music  201.    Public  School  Music.    This  is  a  more  advanced  treatment 

of  school  music  problems  and  materials  for  grades  one  through  six;  attention 
is  given  to  song  singing,  appreciation,  rhythmic  and  instrumental  music,  and 
correlation  of  music  with  other  school  subjects,  especially  art,  geography, 
and  history.     Four  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Two  credits. 

Music  202.  Public  School  Music.  This  course  includes  the  essentials 
of  school  music  problems  and  materials  for  grades  seven  and  eight.  A 
thorough  study  is  made  of  the  changing  voice  during  adolescence  and  its 
problems.    Four  periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Two  credits. 

Music   210.     Music   Appreciation.     This   course   consists   of  listening 

lessons.  The  teaching  of  music  appreciation  in  the  grades  is  studied.  The 
aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  bases  of  musical  en- 
joyment. Six  periods  a  week.  Offered  both  terms.  Three  credits.  Fee, 
$1.00. 

Music  211-212.  Ear  Training.  This  course  provides  experience  in 
sight-singing  and  in  taking  melodic  and  harmonic  dictation,  involves  the 
study  of  theory,  tone,  rhythm,  aural  recognition,  visualization,  and  tran- 
scribing of  melodic  and  harmonic  material  in  all  keys.  Six  periods  a  week. 
Offered  both  terms.    Three  credits  each  quarter. 

Music  381.  Conducting.  Prerequisite:  Music  101,  102,  103  or  the 
equivalent.  This  course  includes  principles  of  conducting,  technique  of  the 
baton,  interpretation  of  song  and  orchestral  material,  assembly  and  other 
types  of  conducting,  and  the  organization  and  direction  of  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. Individual  practice  in  conducting  will  be  given.  Four  periods  a 
week  for  first  term.     Two  credits. 

Music  382.  Staging  Music  Productions.  Prerequisite:  Music  101, 
102,  103  or  the  equivalent.  A  laboratory  course  in  dramatization  of  music 
projects,  using  folk  songs,  operettas,  and  instrumental  pieces.  Problems  of 
costuming,  staging,  and  directing  will  be  discussed.  Both  published  and 
original  materials  will  be  utilized.  Four  periods  a  week  for  second  term. 
Two  credits. 

Music  401-402.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.  Illustrations 
and  analyses  of  the  works  of  epoch-makers  in  music,  their  style  and  historic 
importance.  This  course  is  taught  in  relation  to  world  history,  and  atten- 
tion is  given  to  parallel  movements  in  related  fields  of  artistic  endeavor. 
Music  401  will  be  offered  the  first  term;  Music  402,  the  second.  Six  pe- 
riods a  week.    Three  credits  each  term.    Fee,  $1.00. 

Music  411.  Music  Problems.  Prerequisite:  Music  101,  102,  103  or 
the  equivalent.  A  practical  course  dealing  with  problems  frequently  en- 
countered by  the  classroom  teacher.  It  is  designed  to  assist  teachers  in 
developing  more  fully  opportunities  for  music  activities  in  the  classroom. 
Attention  is  given  to  song  materials,  rhythmic  work,  listening  lessons,  and 
demonstration  of  procedures  in  teaching  music.  Six  periods  a  week  for 
first  term.     Three  credits. 

Music  412.  Music  Problems.  A  continuation  of  Music  411.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Choral  Club.  One  two-hour  period  a  week  for  the  quarter.  One-half 
credit  each  term. 

PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Health  Education  100.  Hygiene.  West  Law  requirements.  Six  periods 
a  week  for  first  term.     Repeated  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Physical  Education  115.  Beginner's  Swimming.  Offered  each  term. 
Six  periods  a  week.     One  credit. 
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Physical  Education  120.  Fundamentals  of  Rhythmic  Activities.  Of- 
fered each  term.    Six  periods  a  week.     One  credit. 

Physical  Education  130.  Games.  Offered  each  term.  Six  periods  a 
week.     One  credit. 

Physical  Education  215.  Intermediate  Swimming.  Offered  each  term. 
Six  periods  a  week,     One  credit.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Physical  Education  236.  Leadership  in  Community  Recreation.  This 
course  presents  the  organization  and  administration  of  some  phases  of  com- 
munity recreation,  playgrounds,  play  days,  community  centers,  summer  and 
day  camps.    Six  periods  a  week  for  the  first  term.    Two  credits. 

Physical  Education  244.  Folk  and  Social  Dancing.  Six  periods  a  week 
for  second  term.     One  credit. 

Physical  Education  245.  Golf.  Offered  each  term.  Six  periods  a 
week.     One  credit.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Physical  Education  248.  Archery.  Offered  each  term.  Six  periods  a 
week.     One  credit. 

Physical  Education  249.  Tennis.  Offered  each  term.  Six  periods  a 
week.    One  credit. 

Physical  Education  260.     Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Grades. 

Materials  and  methods  in  physical  education  appropriate  for  various  ele- 
mentary grades.  Problems  of  organization  and  direction.  Six  periods  a 
week  for  first  term.     Repeated  second  term.     Three  credits. 

Physical  Education  265.  First  Aid.  This  course  teaches  the  immediate, 
temporary  treatment  given  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden  illness  before  the 
services  of  a  physician  can  be  secured.  Upon  completion  the  student  is 
eligible  for  the  American  Red  Gross  Senior  First  Aid  Certificate.  Six 
periods  a  week  for  the  second  term.     Three  credits.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Physical  Education  344.  Tap  and  Clog  Dancing.  Six  periods  a  week 
for  first  term.     One  credit. 

Physical  Education  415.  Life  Saving.  Instruction  in  modern  methods 
of  life  saving  and  water  front  protection  as  outlined  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Those  who  pass  the  course  are  qualified  as  Senior  Red  Cross  Life 
Savers.  A  field  representative  from  Washington  gives  the  Examiners' 
course.     Six  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     One  credit.     Fee,  50  cents. 

Physical  Education  431.  History  of  Physical  Education.  A  study  of 
the  development  of  physical  education.  The  viewpoint  gained  from  this 
course  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  interpreting  present  trends  in  physical 
education  and  their  relation  to  general  education.    Four  periods  a  week  for 

first  term.     Two  credits. 

i 

Note:  Other  courses,  such  as  clog  and  tap  dancing,  advanced  tennis, 
advanced  swimming,  etc.,  will  be  offered  if  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

SCIENCE 

Science  121.  General  Biology.  An  introduction  to  cells,  tissues,  and 
certain  fundamental  physiological  conditions  and  processes,  followed  by  a 
somewhat  detailed  study  of  a  typical  vertebrate  animal.  Three  double  and 
three  single  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits.     Fee,  $3.00. 

Science  122.  General  Biology.  A  detailed  study  of  the  physiological 
systems  of  man,  followed  by  brief  units  in  embryology  and  bacteriology,  and 
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the  simpler  animals.     Three  double  and  three  single  periods  a  week  for 
second  term.     Three  credits.     Fee,  $3.00. 

Science  123.  General  Biology.  A  brief  study  of  type  animals  of  inter- 
mediate phyla,  followed  by  a  study  of  plant  organization.  Three  double 
and  three  single  periods  a  week  for  first  term.     Three  credits.     Fee,  $3.00. 

Science  211.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Three  double  and  three  single 
periods  a  week  for  first  term.  Three  credits.  Fee,  $3.00.  Contingent 
deposit,  $2.00. 

Science  212.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Three  double  and  three  single 
periods  a  week  for  second  term.  Three  credits.  Fee,  $3.00.  Contingent 
deposit,  $2.00. 

Science  213.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Science  211  and 
212.  Three  double  and  three  single  periods  a  week  for  first  term.  Three 
credits.     Fee,  $3.00.     Contingent  deposit,  $2.00. 

Science  311.  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Science  211-212-213 
or  equivalent.  This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  introduction 
to  the  aliphatic  compounds.  Two  double  and  four  single  periods  a  week 
for  first  term.     Three  credits.     Fee,  $3.00.     Contingent  deposit,  $2.00. 

Science  312.  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Science  311.  This 
course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  aromatic  compounds.  Two 
double  and  four  single  periods  a  week  for  second  term.  Three  credits. 
Fee,  $3.00.     Contingent  deposit,  $2.00. 

Science  313.  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Science  312.  Two 
double  and  four  single  periods  a  week  for  second  term.  Three  credits.  Fee, 
$3.00.  Contingent  deposit,  $2.00. 

*Science  381.  Environmental  Science.  This  is  a  survey  course  in  which 
the  fundamental  sciences  are  taught  in  an  integrated  form.  Its  main  aim 
is  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  science  in  the  elementary  grades.  The 
course  also  provides  sufficient  training  in  science  and  scientific  thinking  to 
enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  natural  phenomena  of  her  environment. 
Two  double  and  four  single  periods  a  week  for  first  term.  Three  credits. 
Fee,  $3.00.     Contingent  deposit,  $2.00. 

^Science  382.  Environmental  Science.  A  continuation  of  Science  381. 
Two  double  and  four  single  periods  a  week  for  second  term.  Three  credits. 
Fee,  $3.00.     Contingent  deposit,  $2.00. 

*Science  383.  Environmental  Science.  A  continuation  of  Science 
382.  Two  double  and  four  single  periods  a  week  for  first  term.  Three 
credits.    Fee,  $3.00.    Contingent  deposit,  $2.00. 

Note:  Other  courses  in  Science  will  be  offered  if  there  is  sufficient 
demand. 


*Note:    Not  credited  toward  major  or  minor  in  science. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Return  to  Office  of  the  Registrar 

Date  1 94. 


I  hereby  apply  for  admission  to  Mary  Washington  College,  summer 
session  194 (Check)   First  Term  □  Second  Term  □  Both  Terms  □ 

Name Age 

Street    Address , 

City State 


Is  a  transcript  of  your  work  on  file  at  this  college If  not,  and 

you   wish  us   to  write   for  transcript,  please   give   necessary  names  and 

addresses   


Give  name  and  address  of  high  school  from  which  you  graduated  if  you  have 
not  had   any   college   work . 


Do  you  wish  dormitory  room  reserved  ? State  preference  in 

regard  to  room  or  roommate 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

Baggage. — The  use  of  trunks  is  discouraged.  In  this  day  of 
the  automobile  and  improved  spacious  hand  luggage,  trunks  are 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  are  an  additional  expense  and  usually 
prove  to  be  an  actual  burden  to  the  owner. 

Trunks  are  not  permitted  in  students'  rooms  or  corridors,  but 
must  be  stored  in  a  trunk  room. 

Taxi  Service. — Students  who  arrive  by  rail  or  bus  can  secure 
taxi  service  from  the  railway  station  to  the  college  at  a  very  small 
charge. 

Room  Assignments. — Students  upon  arrival  at  the  college 
should  report  to  the  Dean  of  Women,  Virginia  Hall,  for  room  as- 
signments. 

Registration. — Full  instructions  in  regard  to  registration,  as- 
signment of  classes,  etc.,  will  be  posted  in  the  halls.  Students  will 
will  receive  a  printed  schedule  of  classes  upon  matriculation. 
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A  Sylvan  Dell  on  the  Way  to  College  Cabin 
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Home  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  George  Washington  Located  Just  Off  the  Campus 


Kenmore 
The  home  of  Betty  Washington  Lewis,  the  sister  of  General  George  Washington.  Located  almost 

under  the  shadow  of  the  College  and  in  full  view  of  the  campus. 
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Tomb  of  Mary  Washington 

Standing  in  plain  view  of  the  campus,  this  simple  but  graceful  shaft 
marks  the  burialplace  of  the  mother  of  George  Washington  and  serves 
as  a  constant  and  impressive  tribute  to  high  ideals  and  noble  woman- 
hood.   The  only  monument  in  America  erected  to  a  woman  by  women. 
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